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THE ENGRAVING. , puceriy poetry, whether serious or spr ghily, is remarkable for vein of gay humour, fertile in murthful allusion, is witnessed in the 
1e melody of the numbers. It is not the melody of monotonous and conclusion, im which he descends to the homely and 


THE WRITINGS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 





BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Tur readers of the Mirror are this week presented with a portrait 
of one of our most eminent poets, skilfully engraved from a paint- 
ing by one our first artists. ‘The friends of Halleck will admire in it 
the strength of the likeness, and those who have never seen the ori- 
ginal, will at least acknowledge the highly intellectual expression 
which lights up the features 

Halleck is one of the most generally admired of all our poets, and he 
He 


cherished 


possesses what no other does, a decided local popularity is the 


favourite poet of the city of New-York, where his name ts 
with a peculiar fondness and enthusiasm. It furnishes a standing 
and ever-ready allusion to all who would speak of American litera- 
ld 


1. 
The verses 


ture, and is familiar in the mouths of hundreds, who would be seri- 
ously puzzled if asked to name any other American poet 
of others may be found in the hands of persons who possess some 
tincture of polite- literature—young men pursuing their studies, or 
young ladies with whom the age of romance is not yet past; but 
those of Halleck are read by people of the humblest degrees of lite- 
rary pretension, and are equally admired in Bond-street and the 
Bowery. ‘There are numbers who regularly attribute to his pen 
every anonymous poem in the newspapers, in which an attempt at 
and whose delight 


humour is evident, who ** know hin by his style,” 


at the supposed wit is heightenc d almost to transport, by the self- 


complacency of having made the discovery. His reputation, how- 
ever, is not injured by these mistakes, for the verses by which they 
are occasioned are soon forgotten, and his fame rests firmly on the 
compesitions which are known to be his 

This high degree of local popularity has, for one of its causes, the 
peculiar subjects of many of the poems of Halleck, relating, as they 
do, to persons and things and events, with which every body in New- 
objects which are constantly 


talk of 


York is more or less acquainted ; 


before the eyes, and matters which are the every fireside 


The poems written by him, m conjunction with hi 
Drake, for the Evening Post, in the year 1819, under the signature 


s friend, Doctor 
of Croaker, and Croaker and Co. and the satirical poem of Fanny, 
are examples of this happy use of the familiar topicks of the day 
He will pardon this allusion to works which he has never publickly 
acknowledged, but which are attributed to him by universal consent, 
since, without them, we might miss some of the peculiar character- 
isticks of his genius 

Halleck’s humorous poems are marked with an uncommon ease 
of versification, a natural, 


unstudied flow and sweetness of lan- 


guage, and a care less, Horatian playfulness and felicity of jest, not, 
He 


peculiar state of our society, 


finds 


in the 


however, imitated from Horace, or any other writer. 


abundant matter for mirth in the 
heterogenous population of the city— 


“Ofevery race the mingled swarm,” 


in the affectations of newly-assumed gentility, the ostentation of 


wealth, ful quackery, and the awkward 


attempt to blend with the habits of trade an mutation of the man- 


the pretensions of success 


ners of the most luxurious and fastidious nobility im the world—the 





nobility of England. Sometimes, in the midst of a strain of harmo- 
nious diction, and soft and tender imagery, so soft and tender that 
you willingly yield yourse Ifup tothe feeling of pathos, or to the 
sense of beauty it inspires, he surprises you With an resistibic 
stroke of ridicule 
* Asif t self he d sdam 
And mock the form hl i but fer 

as if he looked with no regard "f on the fair poetical vision he had 
raised, and took pleasure in showing the reader that it was but a 
cheat. Sometimes the poet, with that ae rial facility which os lus 


peculiar ¢ dowment, accumulates gracet iland agreeable images in 


strain of ireny so fine, that did not the subject compel you to receive 


it as irony, you would take it for a beautiful passage of serious 


poetry—so beautiful, that you are tempted to regret that he is not 


isitely chosen, and tick co 


in earnest, and t phrases so exqu por 
louring so brilliant, should be employed to embellish subjects to 
which they do not properly belong At other times, he produces 


the effect of wit by dexterous allusions to contemporaneous events, 


introduced as illustrations of the main subject, with all the uncon 


most anmnated and familar conversation 


scious grace fulness of the 


He delights in ludicrous contrasts, produced by bringing the noble 


ness of the deal world mto comparison with the homeliness of the 


actual ; the beauty and grace of nature with the awkwardness of art. 


He venerates the past and laug He looks at them 


hs at the present 
through a medium which len ls to the former the charm of rom 
the 


ince, 


and exaggerates deformity of the latter. 


strictly regular measurement. His verse is constructed to please 


fine, and accustomed to a wide range of metrical 


an ear naturally 


modulation. It is as different from that painfully-balanced versitica- 
tion, that uniform succession of tambicks, closing the sense with 
the couplet, which some writers practise, and some criticks praise, 


as the note of the thrush is unlike that of the cuckoo. Halleck ts fa 


miliar with those general rules and principles which are the b 


metrical harmony ; and his own wnerring taste has taught v the 
exceptions which a proper attention to variety demands. He \ 
derstands that the rivulet is made musical by obstructions in its 


channel. You will find in no poet, passages which flow with a more 


sweet and liquid smoothness ; but he knows very well that to make 
this smoothness perceive d, and to prevent it from degenerating into 
monotony, occasional roughnesses must be mterposed 

But it is not only in humorous or playful poetry that Halleck 
excels. He has fire, and tenderness, and manly vigour, and hus se 
rious poems are equally admirable with lis satuneal, What mart 


Death of Marco Bozzaris! 


the slumbers of the ‘I 


lvrick can be finer than the verses on the 
We made 
dreaming of * vie 


-hearted band of Sulotes in the 


are ctators ol 





rKish Oppressor, 


tory in his guarded tent, we see the Greek warnour 


ranging lus true forest shades, we 


behold them throwing themselves into the we hear the 


the 
fast, and in the midst of all, the voice of Bozzaris bidding them 


camp ~4 


shout, groan, the sabre-stroke, the death-shot falling thick and 


to 
| 


strike boldly for God and their native land. ‘The struggle is k 


mig 


and fierce; the ground is piled with Moslem slain; the Grecks 


are at length victorious ; and, as the brave chief falls bleeding from 


every vein, he hears the proud hurra of his surviving comrades, an 
j 


nouncing that the field is won, and he closes his eyes in death, 
“Calmly, as to a might’s repose 

This picture of the battle is followed by a dirge over the slain hero 

a glorious outpouring of lyrical eloquence, worthy to have bee 
chanted by Pindar or Tyrtaus over one of his ancestors Phere ts 
in this poem a freedom, a daring, a fervency, a rapidity, an tHuene 
of thick-coming fancies, that make it seem like an inspired improy 
sation, as if the thoughts had been divinely breathed inte the mur 
ot the poe t, and uttered themselves, mvoluntarily, m poetick hum- 


We think, as we read it, of 


vers 


= The laree tlerance of the ea ° 


u 


If an example is wanted of Halleck’s capacity for subjects of a 


geutler nature, let the reader turn to the verses written in the album 
of an unknown lady, entitle d,** Woman.” In a few bref lines, he 


has gathered around the name of woman a crowd of delighttul 


ciations—all the graces of her sex, delightful pictures of domestick 


happiness and domestick virtues, gentle aflections, pious cares, 
| I 


smiles and tears, that bless and heal, 





And earth's ' e restored, 
In the t ! 

‘Red Jacket” isa poem ot a vet different kind ; a poem of manly 
vigour of sentiment, noble versitication, strong « Xpression, a d yr 
power in the delineation of character—the whole dashed otf w 
great appearance of freedom, and delighttully tempered with th 
satirical vem of the author Some British periodical lately | shi 
ed, contains a criticism on American literature, in which tt 
gantly asserted that our poets have made nothing of the | , 
character, and that Campbell's Outalisst is ¢ her the best pe 
traiture of the mind and manners of an American savage which ts te 
be found in English verse The ecritick must have spoken w ) 
much knowledge of his sulnect He certainly could never vo re 
Halleck’s Red Jacket Campbell's QOutalissi is very we Il 
sa“ stoick of the woods,” and nothing more > an Epictetus put i 

inket 1 legg@ins, and tr slate , ‘ re sot Pe 
’ he is no Indian Ihe eket is the very savage ol r ‘ 

os fut as sa taney skete ot tew eaments Ik ‘ 
faithful, and affectionate, concealing these ee unbes li 
riour of serisiinlity Red Jacket is the vari i 
portr t from nature. He is all sav ey ‘ . \ 
di the de and strong 4 es ¢ ‘ ya 
riour, a chief, and an orator of the rig tock Ie ‘ 
sw siti v linbs entice Vor nid s o£ ] 
air, an air of command spiring deterence ive, « i“ 
vindictive, eloquent, s to disse e, tt shiver e mo 
ment of dissem ng is t, as the wiid beasts of the te pests 
his own wilderness 

{ poem which, without being the best he is written. UMITes mans 
of the different qualities of Halleck's manner, is that entitled © A 
wick Castle.” The rch imagery, the airy melody of verse, the grace 
ol language which belong to his serious poems, are to Ye found in the 
first half of the poem, whieh re lates tothe beautiful scenery and ve 


home of the Pereys ; while the author's 


ro 


nerable traditions of the 


occupat 


ons of its present propriets 


peacet 














l 


Whoever undertakes the vam ition of alleck's poetical char- 
acter, will naturally wish for a greater number of examples from 
which to collect an estimate of hus powers. Ile has given us only 
samples of what he can do His verses are ke passages of some 
mighty choral melody, heard in the bref interval between the open 

¢ and thug of the doors of a templk Why does he not more 
treque crmploy © powers with wich he is so eminently oifted 
lle sho PRHOW that such faculties are my ited and enlarged, 
ind rendered obedient to the will by exer MM He need not be 
afraid of not equalling what he has already written. He will excel 
mselt he applies his powers, with an carnest and resolute purpose, 
ew cwhich stice to lis own fame demands of him There 
ire s of our own history who deserve to be embalmed for 
tality in strams as noble as those which celebrate the death 
Marco Bozzaris; a Halleck has shown how powerfully he can 
to Our acts of patriotism, m his Field of the Grounded 
Arms 1 which has only been prevented from being univer 
s 0 ¥ the poe i easure now iit te written, 
HIGHLAND SCENERY, 
INDIAN FALL, NEAR WEST POINT. 
ry RAN MAVE 
We start ter t excur ito the Indian Pall, whieh 
eee . ‘ ot a m about atile below West 
Po Liposew, the nt vas summoned; and forth 
“ apy befor thardy, weatherbeaten fellow, with lps baked 
! eT the s manda we rowth, hos lace browned by 
! wen ure, | “ I fod by lone confinement pa 
th rot ties it, wl ren Wl shoulders we broad 
ul missive fu { re amd t !, a regular diseyple of 
Sty nterry 
\ i 1 | sunt | . mn md brushing tl 
“ . wos ish 2 ol ab istillin’ ay *, sire 
’ 2 

li many arein,’ sad P 

1 

A bad n her md lin erst ump im youngster, 
ind Pll sta paymiaste 

And then we went, as merry a fourteen ever cheated the fishes 

t! ! : fhe prospect for thew “pa 

1 hows tasty t Wahr tot tal loss I paey dash 

t sweat from his forehead at every mult od P. on the 
twater wil ! ‘ 

rr Huds makes as ni lenstwa yat Weet Point, as 

wee hs 4 “ h fort m frowns, and for 

wily inte ia ft pea st Anthony Nose the 

eam ts as smooth a nt is atake, with every hill and rock, 

a ait bly refl ; 

Half a iss A t i ia ' itron, (for the 

\A " | t wi the thermometer 

‘ \ r keel was ora ver the sandy bottom 

l . i v or aon the oppo 
I 

shar The t “ i “il , ol the bank, and 

mee We t ' oll, For half a 

1 i hard anmporge the 

sot ent \“ ! ‘ ool the ravin 

wh w stren ! ' titernate dash and 

t m 1¢ i | ' t try tanvled 

“ Vy us waters 

\r " ’ \ ithe Hf son 
{ “ 5 @ ' er thread 
a | kil 
is ith 
i , from 
" 
i R v i not to dally 
' { ve wrstwal t “ 1 th 
; iw ! “tule, 8 ¥ ‘ ’ wounds 
' n wh wi lorus ina 
‘ \ r »> the tan 
v mh ! eT ever 
hy cl t at 
\ t treamoon ’ 
ity steps f tur se Ont im by a 
row nt 4 ver ‘ WA pectodly on the 
Ir | 
1 wos d cool, TP eannot eall it damp, and whil 
r with climbing, I « noon this stone, tell me, gentle reader, 
wey ever dreamed of sweet a spot? 
The stream bursts suddenly out of a mass of the darkest verdure, 
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and deacending over the rocks with all the transparent thinness of 
lace, falls in three bounds from the lip of the precipice into a circu- 
lar basin, hemmed in by large fragments of stone mossed by perpetual 
moisture, and matted together by the roots of trees, whose leaves, 
unstained with dust, are kept ever fresh and green by the rising 
apray. The light comes in at a small ring in the foliage above, for 
the trees bend over the basin like a dome, at noon 
mild and religious—it is a natural Pantheon! 

A beautiful girl was of our party, and she should be painted as the 
I would place her on the rocks where the 
the waters 


and even is 


figure in this picture. 
stream gurgles away from sight at the narrow outlet 
rushing by her feet--her dress white and fitting closely, her deep 
blue eye sparkling as if inspired by the beauty of the spot—her 
cheek flushed by exercise, her whole figure dilated with the un- 
checked eagerness of youth, and the tempered light from above 
glistening over her golden hair as it fell upon her shoulders. She 
would realize the fabled Undine. 

If ever the truths of religion should separate me from my kind, 
teaching me to love the root and the rill more than the cheerful glass 
out my eave, and as 


gothick grove, 


and well-spread board--here would I hollow 


the morning and evening sun stole through my warm- 


ing its green arches, | would pour forth my prayers in peace and 


the voice of the birds and the murmur of the waters should make a 


musick for me sweeter than that of the choir and organ. And yet 
(pardon me, ye hermits!) I should like to have that pretty girl as the 
“water spirit of the Indian Fall;” and T would contract that her 


visits from beneath the wave should be neither few nor far between. 


As we returned across the Hudson the black shadows were already 


lving on the waters along the shore—the evening gun was fired at 


the barracks, repeated in a thousand echoes among the Highlands, 
the sun sank behind “old ero’ nest,’ hghting the elouds piled up 
like golden steps to heaven, and “ Now so ge ntly o'er me stealing” 


came the musick from the Cadets’ band 





ORIGINAL ‘TALES. 


PASSAGES FROM DOMESTICK LIFE, 


BY MRS. JANE K. EMMERSON 


THE SEPARATION, 
“Young love, which on ther bridal eve 
Had promised long to stay 
Forgot th took Fre 
Aid bore hus lamp away,” 


mise, wh leave, 





“ Ty is in the power of a woman to alenate the aflections of the 
most adoring husband, to poison his feelings, to embitter the kind 
lieat emotions of his heart, and, in short, to make him hate her 
said Charles Proctor, as he rose to leave lus once qmet and comfort 
able home 

“You no longer love Charles,” 
perity of tone, asa flush passed over her be autiful and expressive face 

“ Not so,” ‘it vet at that point, and I 
dread to think there is a possibility that it may.” 

“Why. what have I done to bring about such a change in your 
feelings ?” and she burst into tears 
the sobs of his once dear and stull beautiful Kate 


The, said lus wife, with much as 


said he, has not arrived 


Charles was about to reply, but 
quite untnanned 
him, and he sank inte the chair he was on the point of quitting 


without uttering a syllable. 


They sat long sullenly apart without speaking, each oecuped in 
different reflections, although tending to the same result——he wonder 
ing what demon could have implanted the ever-frettma thorn of 
discontent in a heart which he had fondly anticipated would always 


of love and domestick 


repming that her hard fate should have liked her 


swell with no other sensations than thos 
peace—and she, 
indissolubly to such a monster 

Why was this’? 


was endowed with qualitios that elevated him above his fellow men 


Charles Proctor was a noble, cenerous fellow ; he 


in the scale of intellect, and to a prepossessing and attractive person 


were united the blandest and most engaging manners Evervbody 
admired him, and envied his easy temper, and the equanimity with 
inevitable cares and disappointments from 


And Kate, 


singing like 


which he endured the 
before 
lark 


which the most fortunate lot is not exempt too 


her marriage, was a bright and buovant being, the 


from very lightness of heart, and with features, form, and mot 
giving evidence of a disposition mild, gentle, and affectionate as that 
of the aweet birds she tended with so much care For beauty, 
grace, and accomplishments, both natural and acquired, she had but 
few rivals, and she was thought to be an angel by all who bnew her 

Then why was this, 1 re peat 
reader, and be not vexed with me for telling you the secrets of my 


Kate never loved her husbane She married him be« 


> Let me answer, gentle and courteous 


frends amuse 
it was the best offer she had ; and, as a woman's heart is an eniyma, 
Charles was not aware of the fact until ther hands were united. Ik 


ia true, that her friends opposed the match, but that was an incentive 
rather than an impediment te its conclusion. The gentleman, how 
ever, persevered, and as the lady had made up her mind to the mat 
most favourabl 


ter, all objections were waived, and the auguries 


were entertained as to the prospective felicity of the wedded pau 
The honeymoon passed, as most honeymoons do— sweet and joyous 
at its rise, rapturous at its full, and verging toward insipidity at its 
decline, But happiness, to be endurmg, must proceed from a mutual 
attachime nt; and, as in © me reantile concern, its prosperity cannot 
the 
resources of the other, without supplying his fair proportion of the 


be permanent when one partner is constantly drawing upon 


capital, and promoting the interests of the firm :so in the matrimonial 


venture the house must stop payment uf divided itself 


Charles was a merchant, thence our metaphor. 


veainst 


They had been married three years 
No, to neither. At first they went on tolerably well. To be sure, the 
lady was generaily in an ill-humour; littl bickerings ensued, 
petulant remarks were bandied, and smart answers returned; a keen 
encounter of the wits would ever and anon arise; domestick neglects 
would be magnified into grievances, and occasional disputes degene- 


Had they been happy ones? 


rate into habitual ; a quarrel succeeded them, and at length an open 
rupture was the position of the belligerent parties, which led to the 
remarks recorded at the commencement of this veritable story. 

Need we go on through all the changes, vexations, annoyances, 
recriminations, and squabbles that ensued ? how mutual dissatisfaction 
took possession of their minds ; how they separated ; and how the med- 
dling world blamed, first one and then the other, and how they turned 
almost broken-hearted away from what they once valued so highly? 


THE REUNION. 


* Oh woman' in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
But when atthetion wrings the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 

It was autumn: the foliage had put on its variegated mantle, like 
the patriarch’s coat of many colours; and hill, grove, field, and 
plain flashed back upon the declining beams of the sun the thousand 
reflections his splendours had lent them, It was that gentle season 
of quiet melancholy, that tender and saddened time of the year 
when the heart is in unison with the gorgeous mourning of nature; 
when the sensibilities are the most vivid in their emotion, and the 
wailing breeze sweeps a chord in every soft and suffering bosom. 

Proctor was in his library and alone: a book was in his hand, but 
its contents could not banish the busy thoughts that possessed a 
counter-spell to the poet's imaginings. His retrospective glance 
travelled back through the pensive vista of twelve solitary years, 
since when the gordian-knot of his nuptial chord had been severed 
by the relentless hand of destiny, whose shears had been sharpened 
by human passions, and the wretched cavillings of fallible and yet 
His mind was dwelling upon the days of his 
youth: Kate: 
and all the fresh feelings of that hour, and the associations of that 


unforgiving creatures 


he recalled the hour, the scene, when he first saw 
spot, were renewed within him, He dwelt upon all the fond endear- 
ments that then agitated his bosom; and, he knew not wheretore, a 
his chee k, 
he knew not, but he could have wept lke a 


flush came upon a pang shot through his heart, his lip 


trembled, and, why 


child! Itis true, he was no longer young; but the world had gone 
prosperously with him, and wealth and fame had crowned his exer 
tions: he had outlived the slanders and ill-will of those who had 


misjudged his feelings, and knew nothing of his motives; and all his 
early impressions had been mellowed by the soothing hand of tume 
Solitude 
to his mind, yet it did not bring happiness to his heart 
A knock disturbed his reverie, 
glad to be interrupted, and the door was immediately opened, when 


was uncongenial to his nature, an: although it gave quiet 


and announced a visiter. He was 


his daughter, now a blooming, light-hearted, joyous and lovely girl, 
between that uncertain, but interesting, age of girl and womanhood 
a fawn, and, as she covered him with 


hounded into his arms lke 


kisses, the words “dear father” broke from her rosy lips. 


had 


a few weeks with her father, whom she 


had e 


loved with all the 


Shy just returned from school for the season, and yrrne 


fo spend 

fondness of her innocent heart 
In Kate's character there 

educated her child to love and 


was one conspicuous feature: she had 
respect her father, and, notwithstand 
ing the obloquy that was heaped upon him by her own relations 
never gave vent to one single remark that implied a censure of 


ius conduct, ner allowed any one to do it in her presence, and least 
of all uhte 


to her; 


in her de rs hearn Her husband had been very liberal! 





she h vi never known a wants het her separation trom hom 
fleet 


effect of showing her 


and her davs of 1 m, Which had ghded on in tranquillity, bad 


the the folly of her former rash undertaking, 


while her present lonely eondition daily demonstrated 1 


What all who knew t i] n vain endeavoured to efleet, ther 


mutual recon tion, which they b th proudly nid 


aeedent at leneth brought al Proctor was suddenly seized with 


a mahenant fewer, and when hirelings of his establishment 


Shrunk trom the performance r duty, the daughter, perce 


her parent s ininminent peru, made her mother acquainted with the 


ible feeling of the female bosom, which o 


flieult 


Strange 


s excite, to the noblest and 


efiorts! This wom who im the wantonness of 


very 


swe 
lite 


when the ng waves of happiness had invited her to 


tide, had 


prosper ty 


launeh her bark of upon ther madly dashed 


ksands of adversity, now that the wither 


’ 


the recks and qu 


was raving, and the sirecco breathine poison around, discovers 


her heart a tibre whieh now first vibrated to love and 


the recesses of 


iments of our nature, and came, like a minpst 


ind assiduous v s were atlength r TIDE Se 


restorat moto per j mi ara ¢ 


onsciousness of the chustene 


ted fath her i, the beme to 





rol whom she ever after 


with a devotion no foes could alienate, no musconstr 


war Is cling 


thon impair, no time could change 


They had each discovered that, as in all simular ea both h 


int of alls 


had learned 


tal 


been in errour, and rt 


that most amnypx 


that mutual forbearance ts the sman of human content, and that 


a desire to promote the happiness of another ts the surest way of 


securing our own 





ORIGINAL ANALYSES, 


THE THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS, 





BY THR AUTHOR OF THE “ DEATH OF SIKANDER.” 





Ir is, Tam inclined to think, a decided truth, and for the intel- 


lectual d 


guitvy of man, it is @ Very gratifving one—that emotions 
excited by moral ideas are vastly more powerful in their etlect on 
the mind than those generated by physical objects. Sublimity is not 
a thought, but a feeling, and, for my part, | have always found that 
material grandeur gives rise to meditation rather than to emotion, 
aud never rushes on the mind with the full, sudden and overpower- 
ing energy of moral greatness. If the sight of an external object 


does excite feeling, it is not until the mind has associated with it 


| notions borrowed frum reflection. When I looked upon the Alps, 
it was their antiquity and their sr/ence which alone impressed me; 
and if Niagara has ever drawn a tear," it has been because the spec- 
tator has added thoughts drawn from his own mind, and has reflect- 
ed that the same roar, which now sounds to his hearing, once echoed 
in harmony with the morning 





Stars 

In descriptions of physica! objects, the effectire parts are Invariably 
Johnson said 
that the description of the temple, in Congreve’s Mourning Bride, 


moral ideas which the poet has joined to the subject 


was the finest poetical passayze he had ever read :—** What I mean,” 
said he, ** 1s, that you can show me no passage where there 1s simply a 
description of material objects, without any intermixture of moral 


notions, which produces such an effect.’ Johnson must have pre- 


sumed a good deal upon the forgetfulness of his auditors when he 


made this assertion. Those portious of the picture which consti- 


tute its chef grandeur, are purely moral 


* How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
! To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable 
Looking tranquility’ Wt strikes an awe 
And te ur on my aching sigh The tombs 
And monumental caves of death loek cold, 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling heart 





In fact, the whole of the four last lines are composed of moral images ; 


and the words ‘revered’? and *“ ancient” in the others militate 
against even their exclusive materiality. Congreve is no more en- 


tirely material than Shakspeare’s description of the night before 
the battle of Agincourt, of Dover Cliff, or Juliet’s fancying herself 


to awake in the tomb of her ancestors. Milton's representation of 


Satan marching over the burning marie to call his vanquished fellow- 


demons, would have realized Johnson's meaning better: but even 


in that the concluding lines are entirely suggestive, and they cer- 


tainly affect the character of the whole description. 
‘ T ie 


To support unresy steps h 


spear * * he walked with, 


w unlthe 





Those steps over heaven's azure 


In that terrible description of the encounter of Satan and Death at 
Hell-gates, we are carried through a host of physical images till we 
come upon one moral one that sends a thrill through the blood— 

“On the other side, 
Satan stood 


Incensed with indignation, 
! 


terrined, and like a compe nnd, 


That tires the le h of Ophuchus huge 

, In th’ aretick shy, an wn hes berrnd hair 
Shakes pestilence and war Fach at the head 
Levels t vilva thetr fatal hands 
No second stroke wn ” 





Inthe “ Ancient Marinere .” the icent picture of a noble 





magn 


vessel penetrating the * thick-ribbed "Fad pile d up in majestick dis 


order on every side, and piercing the bosom of a monster, who, 


mad at defeat, * rears and howls” with careful energv—the awful 


i 


grandeur of a total solitude in a re gion ol unknown terrours—the 
rapturous feeling of an universal love, must all yield in Impressive- 


ness to that simpie mora: conception 


Wew FIRST that eve irst 
l ‘ tsea 

Sir Alexander Ball was once towing into port in the Miditerra- 
nean the ship of Lord Nelson, whu ncompletely dismantled 
A te e storm arose, and it se ed e¢ nnpossible that both ves- 
sels could got in safely, Nelson called out to let him go, Ball 
paid no ention to the request, and, as the danger increased, 
Nelson became very angry, and ordered him, by all manner of im- 

ms, to comply w scommand. Ba . with great calmness, 
sed a speaking-trumpet to s lips, for the w | was too loud for 

s voice to he urd, and sand, It is my firm conviction that I can 
save vou, and by heave I will do it, or die in the attempt!” How 

ral grandeur here tows ove material horrour! 

In 1813, I stood upon t iks of the river Niemen and beheld 
the army of Napoleon, amounting to five hundred and seventy-five 
thousand met pass over bv three bridges to the conquest of the 
north. It was the largest army that Europe had ever beheld, and 
surely no og re could be more mag cent: but there was a 
oe hefore w 5 reatness those splendours | ed. It was ten 
years rthe event that | was standing listlessly at the window of 
i at an obscure v wean Ame i A small company of sol- 

* was passing the door, and as my eve ca cht the sight of their 
faded umforms and heard the fife an nin, the recollection of that 
former scene rushed ito mind with trresistible power, and I burst 

totears. [thought of the gay confidence with which those fine 
troops marched rapidly over the boats, compared with the looks of 
s n dismay with which they returned ; the godlike dignity of Na- 
poleon, as with his arm extended he pointed to Moscow, contrasted 
“ the shame and fear and solitude with which a few months after- 
ward he retraced his steps; I thought now all those hopes were 
crushed, those thousands scatte red to perish alone by cold and hun- 


ger, how that bnaht morning of exultation was soon overwhelmed 


bw a might of awful tribulation, and I wept uncontrollably. It was 
not till the physical grandeur of the spectacle had faded from my 


d, that the moral arose im its greatest might 


When I looked upon the paintings in the Sistine Chapel, my 


thoughts were of the artist more than of his work; when I stood 


wtore ¢t 


the Venus de Medicis, it was the host of illustrious men that 
ht just thrilled me, and the beauties of 


nhac ere WOTSs|h I ppe d, wh h 
the statae, when they subsequently revealed themselves, aflected me 
less potently. When the Grecian sculptures in the British Museum 
arrested my gaze, one reflection swallowed up all consciousness of 
their exquisite beauty—the hand of Phidias fashioned these features, 
and the tinger of Pencles once criticised these very lines. 





e magnitude Is, its tendency to produce tears. Whenever 
ili, Nature seeks revietin that way. Grief causes continued 
because the ohect which excites It Is continuously in the 
‘y and mere sublimRy occasions tears quite as readily. ° 


* The test of ti 


the heart ts too ft 


weeping only 
mind , } 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


CITY LYRICKS. 


On! hewas a fierce Byronick bean, 

And he dwelt in a basement damp and low ; 
He drank gin-and-water : his favourite dish 
Was vinegar poured on a little fish. 

And oh! his diet made him sublime, 

And he was dreadfully given to rhyme. 


Now who should become this false one’s prey, 
But an angel who dwelt just over the way ! 
She lived in an attick of perilous height, 

And assailed a piano by day and by night. 
She saw the tierce Byronick beau, 

And her heart and hand were soun in a glow. 


And glances passed ‘twixt the basement beau 
And his beautiful mistress who lived en haut; 
And they contrived to meet in the street, 

And enjoy for an hour a converse sweet 

Ah! who can paint the joy of Miss Twiggs, 
Or that of John Julius Washington Briggs. 


She displayed to him her watch of gold, 
With ear-rings to match—and wealth untold 
She said she'd stored in an tron chest, 

In herattick, where she could guard it best 


How beat the heart of the child of song, 


As he said, * Her wealth shall be mune ere long!" 


Alas! one dark and moonless night, 

When the sleepy watchman proclaimed all nght— 
A ladder was raised to an attick high, 

A room was cleared though help was nigh— 
And noiseless and safe the robber bold, 


Obtained poor Miss Twiggs’ uncounted gold 


‘There was racing and chasing to find the thief, 
But Huntingdon proffered and gave relief ; 

He grabbed the watch with his iren claw, 

And applied the good old screws of the law ; 
The theft was the poet—unieard of thing ! 


And his madrigals now bear the date of Sing-Sing 


ADA BYRON AND LORD KING. 


The “svle danghter of the house and heart” of Byron, is a lady 
apparently about twenty height, 
rather more independent and marked than is common to English 
Her forehead 
almost exactly, Bartoline’s bust of her father, but the lower part of 


of middk stout, and of an 


ladies so delicatly nurtured and nose resemble, 
her face is heavier than his and less Napoleonesque m its forma- 
tion. Her teeth 
vigorous and expressive, 
attractive. 
the most quiet part of the room, attended by the 
celebrated Mrs. Somerville, who are ber 

great plainness in dress, and uncommon simpli 


regular and white, and her mouth, though 
! 


are 


is s femimme than is usually thought 


She is very retiring in society—bemg generally seen in 


daughters of the 
bl With 


nseparable tmenads 
slie has 


tvol manner 
the easy self-possession and the nameless style which belongs (as if 
from the difficulty of imitation) exclusively to the 


English society, and it would be quit 


higrhe r ranks of 


nnpossible that she could, by 


even the most casual observer, be m staken for a common person, 
even in her own rank, It is generally understeod that she has a 
fixed aversion to poetry, and is fond of mathematcks—that she dis 


likes talking of her futher, and professes to know nothing of his pro 


ductions. A gentleman who had been in the habit of residing with 
her for some time, a visiter to the same country-house, was taking 
leave of her—“ Good-by,” she said, “Iam sorry you are going, for 


you are the only stranger who has been introduced to me for a long 
time who bas not alluded to the one disagreeahl ’ 
Ada Byron has marned Lord King 


men of England 


sulnect 


one of the most cultiwated and 


superiour young nob! He was long abroad, ow- 
ing to some dislike taken to him by the old lord, his father; and in the 
leasure, he 


difficult circumstances consequent on paternal dis} ac- 


tied 


quired a knowledge of science and human nature, usually d to 
men of his elevated rank. He 

traveller, and other scientifick and accompli 
way a inost estmable character In the 


man of the world, it is to be hoped that Ada 


s the intimate fnend of Davidson the 
shed men, and is every 
society of one so mucha 
$yron will unlearn the 
prejudices of her mother’s “house and heart,” and read and appre- 


ciate her own immortal inheritance 


BEAU BRUMMEL. 


he had 
had been 


where 
he 
or, in’ plamer 


This famous person died lately at Caen, in France, 
once been consul. For the 
farmed out by a few of lus quondam fellow-dandies 


' 
S iit 


last few years of hi 
language, a subscription was raised among his fnends, and eighty 
pounds a year was given to an innkeeper at Caen to provide him with 
all the necessaries of lif He is deseribed by those who knew him 
to have been the best made man of his day, and in the style of dress 
then prevalent (white-top boots and buckskin smallclothes) his fine 
proporticns showed to great advantage Added to tin 
gifted with the readiest wit, and in coolness and ease of manner, 
even in the presence of royalty, he was inunitable.  Brummel was 
often advised to marry and had many opportunities 
posed that the necessary expose of his finances at the critical moment 


s he was 


Sul it is sup- 


of “ settlements,” nipped all his rising matrimonial fortunes in the 
bud. He died as he lhved—a lover of the tabk but « Xpresse 1 to the 
last that bitter disgust at the heartlessness of society which a dandy 
turned out to grass may be supposed to feel. With a littl 
the “ root of all evil,”’ he might have been still an authority at Crock. 
ford’s, and an indispensable at the petits soupers of Lord Sefton. 


more of 


—— 


air 


SHIRLEY PARK. 


In the county of Surry, England, is a country-sent in the Adding- 
ton Hills, tenanted by one of the most hospitable of English com- 
moners, and ornamented with all that taste and the most lavish 
expense could effect. At the extremity of a long walk through firs 
and beeches, stands a small arbour formed by the shell of an old boat, 
once afloat on a small and overshadowed lake, which edges upon 
the lawn. Haynes Bayly—one of the most feeling and natural 
of the poets of the day—was, not long since, a guest at Shirley, 
and wrote the following lines (never before published) on the remains 
of the old pleasure-boat, which, in ite new capacity, had often af- 
forded him repose and shelter 


To an old pleasure-boat, converted into a seat in Shirley Park 





BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 
Old boat! I wish a lot were mine 
In youth and age resembling thine! 
When young and strong like thee to glide 
Over a calm and sunny tide; 
For innocent enjoyment framed, 
Pleasure nam’d with me when J'm named. 
In age, when too infirm to move 
Amid the scenes I used to love, 
A cheerful aspect still I'd wear, 
Sought by the youthful and the fuir, 
And offering to every guest 
A shelter and a place of rest. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TRAVELLING, 


There is a striking contrast between the habits of the Fnglish 





vur compatriots in the seasons and objects of travel. Inour country 


we go, «« choice, to the spots most frequented—in other words, to the 


hotels most inconventently crowded, and the accommodations the 
The English, on the contrary 
they 


not to be 


most scanty and unaccommodating 


at least when bound for a 


the 
they can find the most comfort and seclusion 


the intelligent classes, inquire, are 
found, and where 


The 


month's excursion, where world 


Is 


Dost senson for 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


JERUSALEM. 


Tue lustre hath passed from her eve, 
And tears of affection are shed ; 
e rose-teint is gone from her cheek, 
The fire of her spirit is dead 
The might of Jehovah hath come, 
Like mountain- winds down on her path ; 
Her doom hath been spoken on high, 
She knoweth the power of His wrath 





The wilderness echoes the cry, 
Her little ones utter in grief, 
No comforter heareth their wail 
They seek but in vain for relief. 
Oh, Judah! thy homes are a waste, 
And loneliness broods o'er thy walls ; 
The tones of thy harp shall be heard 
No more in thy desolate halls, 


SHORT SERMONXS, 


yY Tue REY Dk ) ' ec MROBDER 


PRESENT AND THE FUTURE 


Our minds should often dwell on the instructive trath, that every 


object in thes life is unenduring We should be prepared to part 


with them, or to withdraw from them at God's pleasure Families 


must separate The fondest tes must be d ssolved The endear- 


ing sympathies of frnendship aud aflection have no pledge of per- 


petuity, even while we continue here Estrangement will some- 
times mtrade, and, like the serpent in the garden, poison many an 
earthly paradise, that seemed designed to be the home of lasting 
pleasures Yes, all below that can allure our eyes, or kindle ou 
nmagmations, is short-lived It is our wisdom, therefore, to sit 
lvhtly on the world, and by God's grace to estunate its smiles 


and frowns, according to the holy Oracles, and un the balance of the 


travel in America undoubtedly, is the close of our summer—our If , 
” } , sanctuary f our devout trost reposes on ti bose ’ Ss 
* Indian summer,” itis called —when the ar is elastick—invigoratin ' : oa ’ on the bosom of our Sa 
. , our, Ww lace war ail on earth f ul he 
and the scenery incomparably more beautiful—dyed in all the *‘ » We May Complacentiy beer all earth for his sake, be com 
forted at t belat ) j ' } . . 
multiplied, mingled and varied colours of the runbow, West Pom Ore “et d the instab:lities of lite, and in the prospect of a tearless, 
which at this moment is like a mountain of tulips, is completely *!zhless, painless world of immortality and glory, breathe the de 
deserted— while a month ago, in the hot and sultry August, there was | vout ® t, and de part with the triumphant emotions of those who 
nota bed to be had even in the publick entry Halleck save truly dic an the Lord 
“In the antunmn time —_——_ 
Earth has no holier and no loveler « “ 2 
THE SaINTS INHERITANCE 
There «= a remarkable reserve im Serpture.as to the partics 
TRENTON FALLS. 
irs in Ww i the future howe of the blessed shall differ from our 
— p » ge saeedd } 
In a visit to this spot, a few days since, a frend noticed that some present world. But while we revd, that all its raptures are to de- 
| t . iY i »! h rer 1 t Ld ve 
kind-hearted person had placed a chain around the dangerous preci- j seen from Ged, and though we reed, in cbecure 
) ! » many individuals have lost ther lwves under sucl ‘ 
piece, Where so many | K - ” s of Ld ' topes and shadows, of the transcendant ory and honour that are 
distressing circumstances As the Trenton Falls are one of the 
, ‘ info af, its gutshing characteristick will be that, 
chief features of the Northern tour, and one much frequented by 
wh we may ‘ vnders ‘ such wm abuond | 
thousands from all quarters of the country; and as the melancholy 1 A , oe ee 
. -— osed s rd wi ’ P i 7 , 
catastrophes by which Miss Suydam and Colonel Thorne’s « , cw it awe 1 whe du Trip aleousnessa There shail 
perished are sull fresh in the remembrance of the pul kK, We a “ s wf ¢ f d rth it will be no longer 
thought Mrs. Swourney’s latest pootieal effusion, comune ! a miscuous assemblage both of the md and evil for im its 
the latter event, would not be unaceeptable to our re ers. Here ‘ exte ‘ ‘ , ] ’ rw vever that possesses or can 
. npart tue taint of s None but the redeemed shall walk there 
Ona the death of Zerlina Thorne, at Trenton Falls 
PY MES. SIGOURNET THE PIRST + OOF 
In the transgression of our first parents, there was tnvolwed that 
No cloud upon the summer air, , ? 
: are ta ‘ ch is ce paises ! vin ah nen Death 
The forest. boughs are green and fair 
as fe med s And very soo by amysterious dispensation, was 
And Trenton’s foaming eddies throw 
werhue rs ‘ th lust, ' t 7 i spe 2 
Their freshness o'er the vales below ‘ prostrate | we what was a new and strange specta 
And joyous spirits tread y angels {to men—th nartvred Abel's loeless body rue 
The shppery margin of the tee rinks?’ u 1AN CORSE () what an obnect for man's contemplation ! 
That on from plunge to plunge doth ghee What a witness to the mournful fact and mela oly consequences 
So beautiful and dread ; ot the That first cless | vy reveals to us the evil of aim, 
Hark! A cry of wild despair ated rets Gead s threate ‘ ead against it It speaks 
“oh le ] 
Echoes from you guarded o us, with deep solemnity, volumes of divine truth. Let hum that 
Where the impnson’d feod doth to fierce madness swell, sail ve d 
trade ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Where is that lovely on - 
mn-l leep { cherul 
Of fawn-like Sleep, and cherul air, mnwa Of nat. Oban 
4nd brow that knew no care? 
Fearful Torrent, tell me where! Ada hie e was made in God's own image, proceeded from 
She mark'd thee with admiring eye, y* parentage, b at the word of the Lord, starting inte 
Thy fringed shore, thy craggy steep, existence perles ' : sard form and lus intellectual and 
Thy boiling eddies, bold and deep moral fac es, was neither subject to decay nor dissolution. And 
T nine te hy b a 
Thy white mists curtaining to the sky i he cont ed in his wence, there would po blight of death 
‘ s ‘ > With sorrow wild, ‘ 
Where is she n ea! secur’ lave ever passed upon our race Lhe whole family of man would 
hear a mothers voiwe, lamenting tor her child 
I hear a mot : ave wever flourished im immortal youth, amid the transports of 
Old Ocean loved her; and his wiant-wave e terrests paradise, or Lave been seen, it may be, lke holy 
3 v . tt ures are 
Bore her hght cradle with a nu scar sngels, ascending and descending between heaven and earth 
And foreign climes the added beauty gave 
Of blooming cheek serenely fair, 
NI iv 
And the heart-speaking eye FAITH AND INFIDELITY 
Why sought she thus her native shore Faith triumphs over infidelity, and silences its doubts and cavils. 
2 
But just to gaze and die! Infidelity sndons itself to lawless self-gratification—* Let ue 
' | lieas 
See, from yon cloud! sky, eat and drink, f > morrow we de Faith arrests it in its mad 
> } ; | ' } j hoege a 
a t angel-smile, to check the Diller sigd 
Beams forth her i : career, with After death, th Igiment lutidelity indulges 
| . ' | , ° . 
Thou terrible in beauty! hold thy way reams of an eternal sleep; | disquiets those delusive dreams 
oe . T deed ll be ' ; 
Foaming, and full of wrath roy leeds shall be with fears of “the worm that dieth not Infidelity puints to the 
re alts rugy ru ; ’ 
Graved on yon altar-piece of gued rock body mouldering in the grave; Faith points to it revived in the 
And every worshipper who bows to thee i 
resurrection 
Shall read the record, and indignant mock = ae 
i ' re and nd 
Thy tyrant charms: and henceiurth, she who gudes *.* The Short Sermons wluch appeared er this head ina former num- 
Some darling child along thy treacherous udes, i ber, alth niu ate the R Dr. Schroeder, were communicated 
Marking the tro shy thou hast torn 43 WO part selections it were erroneously a sttributed by us to hig At 
- », r 
From the fond parent's heart, shall turn away and mourn his justance, we cheerfully make Uus correction. —£Ds, §. ¥. MIke 
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SKETCHES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 





RY N. P. WILLIS. 





LONDON 


Morning at the West-End—the clubs and their halntues the Quadrant 


Regent-street—charactertstick throngs who frequent them—Onxford-s 


equipoges 
treet and 


ats peculiarities 


You return from your ramble in * the city” by two o'clock. A 
bright day “ toward,” and the season in its palmy time. The old 
veterans are just creeping out upon the portico of the United Ser- 


vice Club, having crammed “the ‘Times’ over their late breakfast, 


and thus prepared their politicks against surprise for the day 


the broad steps of the Athenwuim are as yet unthronged by the 
shufiling feet of the literati, whose morning is longer and more se 
cluded than that of idler men, but who will be seen in swarms, at 
four, entering that superb edifice In company with the emy loyes and 
politicians who allect their society Not acab stands yet at the 


“Travellers,” whose members, noble or fashionable, are probally 


at this hour in their dressing-gowns of brocade or shawl of the 


Orient, smoking a hookah over Balzac’s last romance, of pursuing at 


this (to them) desert time of day, some adventure which waited 


upon their love and leisure. It is early yet for the Park, but the 


] 


Ib are standing now 


equipages you will see by-and-by “in the ring,” 
at Howell and James's, and while the high-bred horses are fretting 
at the door, and the liveried footmen lean on their gold-headed 


sticks on the pavement, the fair creature whose slighest nod these 


trained minions and their fine-limbed animals live to obey, sits upon 
a three legued stoo! within, and in the voice which is a spe il upon 
all hearts and with eyes to which rank and genius turn like Persians 
to the sun, discusses with a pert clerk the quality of stockings ! 
Look at these eqnipages and their appointments! Mark the exqui- 
site balance of that claret-bodied chariot upon its springs—the tine 
sway of its sumptuous hammercloth in which the un-smiling coach 
man sits buried tu the middle—the exact fit of the saddles, setting into 
the curve of the horses’ backs so as not to break, to the most care 


less eye, the fine lines which ¢ xhibit action and orace ° See how 
they stand together, alert, fiery, vet obedient to the weieht of a 


tudving his 


silken thread, and as the coachman sees you stuc turn-out, 
observe the imperceptible feel of the reins and the yust-visible mo 
tion of his lips, conveying to the quick ears of his horses the pre- 
monitory, and, to us, inaudible sound, to which, without drawing a 
hair's breadth upon the traces, they paw their fine hoofs, and expand 
their nostrils impatiently! Come nearer and tind a speck ora raised 
hair, if you ean, on these glossy coats! Observe the nice fitness of 
the dead black harness, the modest crest upon the pannel, the deli- 
cate picking out of white in the wheels, and, if you will venture 
upon a freedom in manners, look in through the window of rose- 
teinted glass, and see the splendid cuslvons and the costly and per- 
fect adaptation of the interiour. The twin-mated footmen fly to 
the carriage-door, and the pomatumed clerk who has enjoved a (éte 
a-téle for which a prince royal might sigh, and an ambassador nego 
tiate in vain, hands in his pareel. The small foot presses on the 
carpetted step, the airy velucle yields lightly and recovers from the 
slight weight of the descending form, the coachman inclines his ear 
for the half-suppressed order from the footman, and otf whirls the 
admirable structure, compact, true, steady, but magically tree and 
fast—as if horses, footmen and chariot were but the parts of some 
complicated centaur—some swift-moving monster upon legs and 


wheels! Walk on a little farther to the Quadrant. Here com- 


mences the most thronged promenade in London These circular 


colonnades are the haunt of foreigners on the look-out for amuse- 
' 


ment, and of strangers in the metropolis generally. You will seldom 


find a town-bred man there, for he prefers haunting his clubs ; or, 


if he is not a member of them, he avoids lounging much in the Qua 


drant, lest he should appear to have no other resort You will tind 
i 


a town dandy get fidgetty after his second turn in the Quadrant, 


while you will meet the same Frenchman there from noon till dusk. 


bars of a 


bounding his walk by those columns as if they were the 


cage. ‘The western side toward Piccadilly is the thoroughfare of the 


honest passer by, but under the long portico Opposite vou will meet 


ti 
vice in every degree, and perhaps more beauty than on any other 


paré in the world. It is given up to the vicious and their follow 


crs by gene ral consent lo tre juent it, or to be seen lorterme there 


at all, is to make but one impression on the mind of those who mav 


observe you. 


The two sides of Regent-street continue to partake of this € 


tinction to the end. Go up on the left and you meet the sober ¢1 


tizen perambulating with his wife, the lady followed by her footman. 
the grave and the respectable of all classes. Co up on the other, 
and in colour and men it us the difference between a grass-walk 


and a bed of tulips. What proof is here that beauty is dangerous 


to its possessor ' Under these flaunting nbands, what complexions, 
features, and often what expression, that the daughters of wealth 
and alas! of virtue, must vainly envy! It is said commonly of Re- 
gent-street that it shows more beauty in an hour than could be found 
in all the capitals of the continent. [tis the beauty, however, of 
brilliant health—of complexion and freshness more than of senti- 
ment or classick correctness. ‘The English features, at least in the 
middle and lower ranks, are seldom good, though the round cheek, 
the sparkling lip, the soft blue eye and hair of dark auburn, com- 
effect of Ingh and al- 


The rarest thing 


mon as health and youth, produce the 
most universal beauty on the eye of the stranger 


in these classes is a finely-turned limb, and to the clumsiness of! 


their feet and ankles must be attributed the want of grace usually 
remarked in their movements. 

Regent-street has appeared to me the greatest and most oppres- 
sive solitude in the world. In a crowd of business men, or in the 
thronged and mixed gardens of the continent, the pre-occupation of 
others is less attractive, or at least, more within our reach if we 
would share in it. Here, it is wealth beyond competition, exclusive- 
ness and indifference perfectly unapproachable. In the cold and 
stern mien of the practised Londoner, it is difficult for a stranger 
not to read distrust, and very diflicult for a depressed mind not to 
feel a marked sepulsion. ‘There is no solitude, after all, like the so- 
litude of cities 

“O dear, dear London,” (says the companion of Asmodeus on 
his return trom France,) * dear even in October! Regent-street, I 
And you, 


salute you! Bond-street. my good fellow, how are you ! 


oh, beloved Oxford-street, whom the opium-eater called * stony 
hearted,’ and whom I, eating no opium, and speaking as I find, shall 
ever consider the most kindly and maternal of all streets—the street 
of the middle classes—busy without uproar, wealthy without osten- 
tation. Ah, the pretty ankles that trip along thy pavement ! Ah! 
the odd country-cousin bonnets that peer into thy windows, which are 


lined with el 





1p yellow shawls, price one pound four slullings marked 





Ah! the brisk young lawyers flock 


Al! the quiet old lac 


from their 





*) . -? 
ne corner 








quarters at the back of Holborn ! s, living in 


Duchess-street, and visiting thee with their eldest daughters in the 
hope ef a bargain! Ah, the bumpkins from Norfolk just disgorged 


} 


by the Bull and Mouth—the soldiers—the nulliners—the French- 


men—the swindlers—the porters with four-post beds on their back, 


who add the excitement of danger to that of amusement! The va- 


rious slufting, motley group that belong to Oxford-street, and Ox- 
ford-street alone. What thoroughfares equal thee im the variety ol 
human speeimens ! in the choice of objects for remark, satire, ad- 
miration! Besides, the other streets seem chalked out fora sect 
—narrow-minded and devoted to a coferre. Thou alone art ca- 
Regent-street belongs to foreigners, cigars, 
Bond- 


street belongs to dandies and picture-dealers. St James’-street 


tholick all rece ving 


ind ladies in red silk, whose characters are above scandal 


to club loungers and young men in the Guards, with mustaches 

properly blackened by the care of Mr. Delcroix ; but thou, Oxford- 

street, what class can especially claim thee as its own? Thou mock- 

estat oligarchies ; thou knowest nothing of select orders! Thou art 

liberal as air—a chartered libertine ; accepting the homage of all, 

and retaining the stamp of none. And to call thee * stony heart- 
os 


ed !"—certatnly thou art so to Feggars—to people who have not the 


wikRewirnat. But thou wouldst not be so respectable if thou 


wert not capable of a certain reserve to paupers. Thou art civil 


enough, i all conscience, to those who have a shilling in their pock- 


et—those who have not, why do they live at all 





THE ESSAYIST. 


PROPHETICK CALCULATIONS FULFILLED, 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP 





Provnecy, in its highest sense, has been defined to be “‘a know- 
ledge and mamfestation of secret things, which a man knows not 
from his own sagacity, nor from the relation of others, but by an ex- 
traordimary revelation of God from heaven.” In this the sacred 


script 


ires abound; but there are many mmor degrees of propheey 
in which glimpses of reve lation are commingled with narration, but 
which are suited to the occasions and the times in which thev are 
The kind of prophecy to which we shall contine our remarks, 
} 


made 
puts in no claimsto mspiration, other than that of care ful inve stiga 


tion, dee pcacct lations, and the conse quent dictates of a sound yuda- 


ment, Generaiuy EXxpre ssed in enthusiastick terms This is the fo 





cast of s At the time these are uttered, they often pass for 
rhapsody and extravagance, and are met witha sm le of incredulity, 
or bitter derision. The ancient wise men sometimes resorted to 
oracles to sanetion their forecasts, and that way they produced a 
behef in the publick mind, without running any risk of beme ridi- 
culed for their ealeulations nmodern t nes, Our sages and seers 
have no such and, and must, if thev v ture to show what time may 
bring forth, rely on their we tof character for sagacity or intell: 
vence. There have been men im our own country, in every age of 
its erowth, and notin our own country alone, but in others, who have 


! turetold our future fortunes. Some 


penetrated into coming time, an 


of the forecasts of genius have been asserted wih great contidence, 


and been veritied by a singular fulfilment. More thana century ago, 


Dean Berkelev, afterward bishop of Cloyne, one of the wisest men 


of his ave, became enamoured of this new world, and made a vovaue 


to estublish an mstitution of learning either at Bermuda, or « s 


continent By the pertidious conduct of the British mumstry, he 
failed in his plan After a short stav in our country, he returned 
to his own, leaving behind him a little poem, which comes directly 


Passages of this poem have 


We shall 


under our term, the forecast of genius 


been often quoted, but it has seldom been given entire 
present it to our readers 


The muse, disgusted at an age and clime, 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands, now watts a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy tame 

In happy climes, where from the cenial sun 
And verdant earth, such scenes ensue, 

The love of art, Dv nature seems outdone, 
And tancied beauties, by the true 


In happy climes, the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rwes ; 





Where men shall not impose for truth and sense, 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empires and of arts ; 

The good and great, inspiring epick rage ; 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young ; 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay 
By future poets shall be sung 






Westward the course of empire takes it way ; 
The four first acts already past— 
A fitth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last 
The next instance that we remember to have scen of these fore- 
casts, is to be found in an almamack printed in 1745, or not far from 
that time, by Nathaniel Ames, of Dedham, near Boston. He anti- 
It is a 


The only errour in it is that the fulfilment 


cipates the growth of our country for a century to come 
miraculous calculation 
of all his forecasts came in seventy-five years, instead of one hun- 
dred. The people considered the great almanack-maker as a con- 


Thus it is that some minds, on the basis of the past, call up 


juror 
visions of the future, and deserve the name of seers 

When Fulton was labouring with his experiments on steamboats, 
and succeeded so far as to reach Albany in thirty-two hours, he 
wrote to his friends in the city of New-York, that he did, in the sin- 
cerity of his soul, believe that the time would come when boate 
would be propelled by steam, as fast as eight miles an hour, against 
wind and tide! When this letter was read to a grave and sage 
scholar, who was then writing a commentary npou the Revelations, 
tinding all things plain i that sea of mysteries, he shook his head, 
and calmly observed, * What opinions will not enthusiasm lead a 
Could he now see the 


inan to form! gallant steamer dashing 


against wind and tide, at the rate of fifteen miles or more, an hour, 
what would he say ! 

When Stevens and others ventured to calculate the velocity of 
the rail-road cars, many shrewd legislators, as the world thought 
them, and, in fact, they were, considered that much study had made 
these engineers stark mad, and viewed them with pity, rather than 
with surprise 

When the nail-eutting machine was first in operation in this 
country, some forty years since, the inventor, the genious Jacob 
Perkins, took to his factory a humble nail-maker, who had grown 
old with his hammer in hand, varving only from greater to lesser 


nails in his labours. ‘The nail-maker gazed on the machine; saw 





he heated, glowing bar taken from the furnace with an iron hand, 


and giant grasp, carried to the infernal jaws of a monster, and then 






form of perfect nails, as rapid as the fall of hail- 





poured out int 
stones inastorm. He retreated, and no reasoning could convince 
him that he had not seen a demon, or the offspring of one, in the 
nail-machine that thundered so terrifick in his ears 

The next instance I have in mind is more mysterious still. It is 
from Galt’s hfe of Benjamin West, the celebrated painter. Howa 
troubadour of Italy, who had, perhaps, hardly ever heard of Ame- 
rica, should strike such a chord of prophesy, is wonderful. The 


story should be told in the words of the tographer 


“It is remarkable that the same idea, long before announced by 
Sir Thomas Browne and Bishop Berke ley, of the westward progress 
of national dominion and glory, with especial reference to the pros- 
pects of America, was also expressed in the year 1760, by an Italian 
smprocisatore, Who meeting West, the American painter, at Rome, 
where he had gone to study the fine arts, was moved to display his 
peculiar genius in a poetical effusion of the following tenor. 

** He sung the darkness which, for so many ages, veiled America 
from the eves of science He described the fulness of time, when 


} 


the purposes for which America was raised from the deep, were to 


be manifested. Ile painted the seraph of knowledge descending from 


heaven, and directing Columbus to undertake the discovery ; and 


he related the leading incidents of the vovage He invoked the 
faney of his auditors to contemplate the wild magnificence of moun- 


tain, lake, and wood, in the new world; and he raised, as it were, 


in vivid perspective, the Indians im the chase, and at their horrible 
sacrifices. ‘ But,’ he exclaimed, ‘the beneticent spirit of improve- 
iment is ever on the wing, and lke the ray from the throne of God, 
which mspired the conception of the virgin, it has descended on this 
uch ushered in tts new miracle, like the star 


Methinks 


I behold in him an instrument chosen by heaven, to raise in Ame- 


youth; and the hope w 


> oh) 
magi to Bethlehem, has led him to Rome 





rica the taste for those arts which elevate the nature of man—an 
issurance that his country will afford a ref 


tlo ge toscience and know- 
ledge, when, in the old age of Europe, they shall have forseken 
Phese forecasts are not only harmless, but often assist in produc- 


How much better it is to ind lve in these 


visions of future glories, than to tremble with the forebodings of 


tear It was said that the disasters of the colony of Ne w-England, 


vroduced the famous delusion of witcheraft. They had suffered by 


Tossl . ! 
many-Visaged ills; Indians and Canadians, storms and pestiience, 
vad carried off their warriours, and every family was in mourning. 
Superstition gene rally accompanies misery, and they brooded over 


their misfortunes, until the weak-minded were ready to imagine that 
the devil was unloosed, and thev were given up to him, for a season, 
to be buffetted. These forebodings of fear were admitted into the 
publick councils, and betrayed them into the greatest errours and 


| the foulest crimes. While, on the other hand, when the people were 


| elevated with hope, and cherished by visions of national greatness, 

they went on to prosper Vanity and ignorance may become intoxi- 
l'eated by future prospects, such as are made without calculations, 
'|but there will always be common-sense enough among the people 
ito counteract the bad effects of this delinum of inanity 
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SCENES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 





ADAPTED FROM DE BALZAC, FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





BY JOSEPH PRICE. 





1.—THE USURER. 


Usvrer :—Can you realize this image! He is pale and sickly, 
and his face, if I might be permitted the expression, is thin and wa- 
tery like that of the man in the moon. Its colour is like gilded 
silver, whose polish has been dulled. His hair is smooth, carefully 
combed, and of a cinder colour. His features are passionless lke 
those of M. de Tallevrand, as if they were moulded in bronze. His 
eye, as yellow as a baboon’s, is nearly destitute of lashes ; his lips 
and chin are sharp and thin. Ilis diminutive eyes are always pro- 
tected from the light by the green front-piece of an old cap. He 
is always dressed in rusty black. His age ts a problem—it is doubt- 
ful whether he is old before his time, or whether he economized his 
youth in order to make it last longer. 

His life glides on as noisetessly as the sand of an old hour-glass 
His actions, from his hour of rising in the morning to his periudical 
fits of coughing in the evening, are all as regular as the pendulum 
of a clock Like the insect which inhabits the crevices of decayed 
wood, and which, when touched, rolls itself up, and pretends to be 
dead, this man, should a carriage pass by while he is speaking, 
ceases his talk, in order not to force his voice. Like Fontenelle, he 
is avaricious of the motions of vitality, and concentrates every 
human feeling in J 

His existence is a mystery. The only person with whom he com- 
It is to me he applies fora light. 
he borrows my books and my newspapers, and in the evening | am 
he talks un- 


These marks of contidence have grown outof a neiwh- 


municates confidentially is myself 


the only person he admits into his closet, and to whom 
reservedly 
bourhood of seven years. [| know not whether he has relations or 
friends ; I have never seen any with him. lis fortune is in the 
vaults of the bank of France, and he collects his notes himself, 
because (as he once told me) he charges two francs over and above 
the discount, for every walk he takes for their payment 

One evening I entered the room of this man, whose trade it is 
to make gold. I found him in his arm-chair, motionless as a statue, 
his eyes fixed upon the mantel-piece, where he appeared to be read- 
ing the rates of discount. A dilapidated lamp threw a lurid glare 
upon his pale visage ; he raised his eyes as ] entered, but said no- 
thing, and I seated myself by his side in the chair which was pre- 
pared for me 

“Can this being think?” said I to myself. “Is he conscious of 
the existence of a God, of human passion, of woman, and of happi- 
ness? Good evening, father Gobseck !” 

He turned his face to me, and his dark, shaggy eyebrows were 
slightly contracted. This was the nearest approximation to a smile 
] ever observed on his features 

* Why, sir, you are as melancholy as on that day when they came 
to announce to you the failure of * * * * * the publisher! lave 
you met with any defaulters to-day ’ It is, if | mistake not, the thirty- 
first a 


This was the first occasion I had ever alluded to money matters. 





He looked at me, and replied in his low toues, 
* 7 was amusing myself by... . ” 
* You do amuse yourself, then, sometimes ’” 


He shrugged up his shoulders, and cast upon me a glance of pity 


* Do you think that they are the only poets who print their verses 
demanded he 
“ Poetry in that soul?” 


I asked of myself internally. 


* There is no life so brilliant as mine,”’ continued he, and his eve 


sparkled. * Listen, and by the recital of this morning's events, you 


may form some idea of the nature of my pleasures.” 


He rose, and pushed to the bolt of his door, drew before it a curtain 





of old tapestry, whose rings creaked discordantly upon the iron rod, 


and resumed his seat 

* This morning I had only two notes to collect, because I had 
paid over all the others due as ready money to my customers. The 
] 


first bill was presented to me to be cashed by a very handsome 


youag man, who came m a tilbury It was signed bw one of the 





most splendid women in Paris, the wife of a rich proprietor, but 
how his signature was oltained I knew not, and it was no business 
of mine It was for one thousand francs. The other bill for the 


same amount was also drawn bya female, and was signed * Fanny 


Milvaut.’ 
! } 


The countess resided in the Rue du Helder, and Fanny in the sub 





It was brought to me for discount by a linen merchant 


urb of Montmartre. If you knew the romantick conjectures J framed 


Whata proud satisfaction I felt 


in going there this m 








thinking that, if these women were not | 


would be forced to treat me with as much reverence and respect as 


epared with funds, they 
if I were their fat What would not the countess be com- 
pelled to subnut to on account of these one thousand frances! She 


will have to assume an affectionate air, and to speak to me in those 


soft, sweet accents which she reserves, most probably, for the en- 
dorser of the not She 
haps entreat me o1 
man gazed upon me with a look of ice 

be inexorable, I will be there as an avenger, as a personification of 


must exhaust each caressing phrase, per- 


1 her knees—while 1 ——"” and here the old 


“T,” resumed he, * will 


commencing remorse—but, let us quit these suppositions—I ar- 
rived there 


“The countess has not yet risen,” said her waiting-woman. 


** When will she be visible !” 

* At noon.” 

* Ts your lady ill?” 

“No, sir—but she did not return from the ball until three o'clock 
this morning.” 

**My name is Gobseck, tell her I called, and that I will return at 
noon.” 


I then went to the Suburb Montmartre, and at the door of an hum- | 


ble residence, | asked for Mademoiselle Fanny Milvaut.” 
* She has gone out,” the portress replied; * but if you came on 
account of the bill, | have the money ready for you.” 


“T will return,” I observed For at the instant the portress 
told me the money was there, I felt a curiosity to know the young 
girl, and I concluded at once that she was beautiful 


I passed the morning in looking at the engravings displayed for 


| 


sale in the Boulevards, and as the clock struck twelve, I crossed the 


hall which led to the countess’ apartment 
* The countess has only just rung her bell, and I do not think she 
can be seen vet.’ 


dl arm- 


*T will wait,”’ I observed, and seated myself in a 


chair 
The window curteins in the countess’ bed-room were scarcely 


drawn, when the attendant appeared, and begged me to walk in. 


The manner in which she addressed me led me to anticipate t 


her mistress was not prepared for my visit. But what an exqursite 


creature I beheld! She had carelessy flung a Cashmere shaw 


over her shoulders, but had enveloped 


herself in it so gracefully that 


each ravishing charm was perfectly defined! She was dressed in 


pretty morning-gown, as white as the driven snow. ‘The raver 


tresses escaped in confusion from the Indian handkerchief which wes 


capriciously wound round her head, after the Creole fash 


disorder, and it was ev 
\ painter would 


Her couch was in most picturesque 


that her slumber had been a troubled 





given much for the opportunity of portraying such a scene Under 


hangings voluptuously disposed, a pillow was flung upon a cour 
terpame of blue silk, whose fru ves ol lace made a vivid contrast 





to the delicate azure Ona splendid tiger skin spread at the maho 
ganv teetot the bed, sculptured so as to represent lor S| Ws, lis 
tened a pair of satin shoes, thrown off m the carelessness occa 


sioned by the fatigue of the ball \ rumpled dress fh racross a 


chair, and its long sleeves swept the floor 


lon the lghtest breeze, were twisted round the arms of 


Stockings, which mig 
have tloatec 
tied ina knot, and flu 


a chair, and exquisite white garters were 


Flowers, diamonds, 


upon an ottoman gloves, a bougnet, and a be 





lay scattered here and there, and a faint odour of perfume was just 
peree ptible A rich fan, half-unfolded, was on the chumney-piees 


and the drawers of a bureau were half-open. Evervthing showes 


beauty without harmony, wealth and misery 


strange alliance. The worn and weary features of the countess 


luxury and disorder, 


were in keeping with her chamber, covered with the fragments of a 
fete These scattered gewgaws ¢ xcited mv compassion ; for wher 
collected together the prececing evening, they must have caused 


sort of delirmm in the minds of those who gazed upon their wearer 





Thev were like the relicks of a love which remorse had crushed 


the images of a life of dissipation, luxury and bustle ; the eflorts of 


Tantalus to snatch at pleasures without substance \ searecely 
perce ptible freckle or two upon her face, enhanes d the exquisite ce 


lieacy of her skin; her features seemed as if they were a littl 


swelled ; and a dark circle beneath her eves was more strongly 
marked than ordinary. Nevertheless her nature had sutlicient energy 
to prevent these indications of d ssipation being pre udicial to the 


Her eves sparkled, and she resembles 


etlect of her beauty 


the Herodiades in Leonardo da Vinci's painting, (for I have been a 


picture-broker in my time.) She was in the full vigour of life and 
strength no clumsiness of shape or irregularity ot leature inter 
rupted the perfection of her beauty Althongh she imsmred love, 


still there was something about her which seemed to be superiour to 


I was pleased with her ; and it was a long time since 


the pulses of mv heart had beat I was paid in gazing upon her 


for | would more than a thousand franes anv dav for one sen- 





sation which should bring vividly before me the recollections of my 
youth 
“Si she said, pointing to a chair, “* w you accommodate m 


by waiting for a few days '” 
‘Tl ntil to-morrow at noon,” T rephed, folding up the vie T had 
presented to he I have no right to have it protested till then 


r # 
But I sad within my own som, * vou sha pav for vour ‘ \ 


vour rank, vour fortune, 





the monopoly of every you ¢ y 

For the wre i who robs for bread, there are tr ' s. at 
scath s, but for those who sleep upon, and auer ® 2 t « is re 
morse and gnashing of teeth while your lips are softened into a 
su ' claws of steel] which merce into your very heart 

“A protest! Surely vou would never thunk of such a thing 
she exclaimed, looking at me steadily * You could never ive so 
little consideration for a female '” 

* Ifthe king owed 1 ney, madame, and did not pay, I sho 


sue him.” 


he door of the chamber was heare 


At this instant a gentle tap at 


*T am not at home,”’ cned the young lady, in an imperious 


* But, Emily, I wish to speak to you.” 


* Not now, deer,” she replied, ina gentler accent, but which was 





still without any tenderness 

* You are jesting, Emuly, for I know that you have been talking 
to some one.” 

And a gentleman, who could be no other than the count, sud 
denly made his appearance. The countess gave mea hurried glance 


Ah! 


—I! understood her, and at that moment she was mv slave 





| 
there was a time when I was silly enough not to protest under simi- 
|| lar circumstances 


* What is your business, sir’” the count inquired of me 


I saw the woman tremble. The white and satin texture of her 
), neck became wrinkled, and contracted like what 1s commonly called 


I lang 


“This person is one of my upholsterers,’ 


a goose’s skin ed inwardly, but my muscles were unmoved. 





saul she. The count 


turned his back upon me, and I drew the note half out of my pocket 
When she perceived my gesture, and that | was mexorable, the lady 
came close to me and handed me a diamond 
‘ Take that,” 


We exe! 


was well worth twe 





said she, **and begone ' 


iunged values—I bowed, and withdrew. The diamond 


lve hundred franes. As ft went into the court. 


vard, | saw two s tuous equipages, and a crowd of lacqueys 








brushing their liveries and polishing their boots. These are the 
causes, | said to myself, which bring people to me—which make 
them rob ther country of milhons, or force them to betray rt lo 
prevent their splashing themselves on foot, they put up, at last, with 
a thorough wallowing in the mud At this verv instant, the great 
ite Opened, a ive admittance to the elegant tibury of the young 
man who had ’ tthe note to me 
* Sur,” said I, when he had alighted, “here are two hundred 
francs, w Iw trouble vou toreturn to the countess; and you 
will please to notily to her, at the same time, that I shall hold the 
led « has ve me thr mor wv tore t Vs, tO await any 
} © ar ent ‘ iv Wish to he Tespect t 
lle t ec iwe | tranes, and co ! ot suppress a derisive 
smile s } s to sav, “ Ah’ ha she has paid you, then so 
it tle I read in his physiognomy the countess’s future 
I the ent mv steps to the Montmartr burl to Mademoiselle 
vs ] me t d very stow Vu il ! rrow sta ane 4 d when 
lr wd ‘ story, | was duced to a me v- furnished 
1 Nl “s was W ‘ ! t and comfort le 
li « was lies test trace ¢ ‘ | the simpie ft niture 
ott ‘ nher Ww © Madk elle | Vv received me She was 
ive | ele anal em ess 
pear ‘ ‘ t t stre \ | two Va i i 
er temples 1 lo ta trast Ww ' e eves, 
is « if as crys She was at ‘ ‘ t simplicity, and 
t ‘ t ‘ ed ‘ i nist ‘ . { ‘ \ are ‘ Ww 
a sott shade Wels nite She was « prec 
rf ‘ " et ie ‘ rsulhetoutiv indicated 
‘ vo t Sle se ‘ me tite deal vere 
of sot ‘ \\V i | presente » tne I observed that l 
1 1 it w when l« ithe mor 
But s « 1 lett miey with the pe ess.” I pre 
cree ! rt it au ! al 
“Tt ‘ Mademworselle, that y Pout early every orning 
] looke eadtas ‘ anid t cel . i the 
‘ ea Pa Just ‘ \ ‘ ! ‘ \ Nuenteu 
cums whom ‘ arive ) liwre was 
imi ‘ ‘ of. sty ve me ‘ 1 every 
t est devers rut ‘ ' vith 
il r When you came m Iw 1 that Panny Milvaut 
vould make a rlatful litthe wate ! ‘ st forte l 
de it ! with contrasting her pure 1 #4 existence with 
it ‘ oss, who has ‘ vy one foot vice ' 
“We 1 ‘ fter a m te or two of 7 nimd s e,d 
r \ ch 1 se zed tim closely do you ester i! to 
wnetrate t sinto the deepest and mermost folds of the ? i 
t tt ite onesell to the very ex ence ot ¢ lf to 
8 them «a were she In these spect ‘ e pa . ‘ 
“ sv deous wounds, fe so ‘ " os, tha 
inted ler the waves of the S the enpoviments of ve rwhiel 
ive way to t seatlold, t te | la 1of despair dl the 
festiy solr ss extray i I ive heard mu 
talk of ‘ eof M ‘ I has tened to hun 
may tore tH el ’ rat j ete your ’ 
we ‘ ' verue « tey in ( try yy 
‘ ‘ . im ‘ t tore ! wit the 
ae | ver ‘ my ‘ t ver eo vy of 
_ ete | ts tow lor me niv 
But ;' leccive me. My look in the a is like that 
tin ’ \ Ile ’ ata v« ‘ ung 
I want for nothing | everything ay reas 
N ‘ ’ ‘ ; 1] ‘ Ith vs 
co crs sre tha s | Ser t \ f and 
sarmest ca . that easure dt We are 
‘ ’ tk s ol ' fort ev is Do 4 t k 
v. 1 «4 vinent ore mv i “ se f ! 
« so frequently surprised y 
I Al StINESS 7 A 
When we re ed the Rue de Gr the ve " wked round 
iwi Hm anxiety a ‘ ‘ . ed me Mis vieave 
, . f was red and veilow by ts Ihis agony was p 
tense, for | noticed large drops Ol perspiraven on his brow as we 


approached M. Gobseck’s deor 


As we alighte om hus tilbury a hackney-coach drove into the 


Rue de Gres Vhs } 


lynx eyes of the young man distinguished a fe- 
s vehicle, and then au almost savage « xpression of 


features We 


male figure int 
satisfaction irradiated his went up stairs to the old 
miser 


The viscount bowed to the usurer, seated himself by his side, 
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and assumed one of those courtly attitudes of listening, the graceful 
ignominy of which it is impossible to portray 

Father Gobseck sat unmoved in his chair, by the fire-side. He 
bore a strong resemblance to the statue of Voltaire, as seen of an 
evening under the peristyle of the Theatre Francais. He slightly 
lifted his old and worn-out cap in return to the young man’s saluta- 
tion, and observed, “* [I have got no money for any one but my re- 
gular customers.” 

“ You are angry, then,” rejoined the young man, laughing, * that 
I have been to any one else but you to ruin myself!” 

* Ruin yourself 7” responded Father Gobseck, in a tone of ireny 
« You come to me because Girard, Palma, Werbrunner and Gigonnet 
have their pocket-books crammed with your bills of exchange. They 
offer them to everybody at a loss of tifty per cent; but as they only 
gave you about half the value, they are not worth twenty-five...” 

* Your humble servant !" 

“ Can I with any decency,” asked the old usurer, “lend a sin- 
gie sou to a man who owes thirty thousand francs, and has not a 
cent in his pocket? Why, you lost ten thousand franes the night 
before last at M. Lafitte’s ball!" 

“ Sir,” observed the viscount, with rare impudence, and bowing 
to the old man, ‘my private affairs are no concern of yours, A man 
does not owe anything tll his notes have arrived at maturity.” 

* Well—that’s true.” 

My bills will be honoured when they fall due.” 

* Perhaps ” 

“ And at present the only question between us is, whether if I 
offer you sufficient security for the sum! have come to borrow, 
WE rses” 

“ Exactly.” 

The noise made in letting down the steps of the hackney-coach, 
was now heard. 

©] will just step out and bring a guarantee that I have no doubt 
will be satisfactory,” added the viscount 

“ Ah! ha!” said Father Gobseck to me, asthe young man left the 
room—* Werbrunner and Gigonnet thought to have played me atrick 
—I shall have a fine laugh this evening at their expence. But, pray 
have the kindness to stay by my side, for, although I am well armed, 
and am sure of my aim, yet | distrust this young man most fearfully 
But I hear a woman's steps in the passage, and | have a present- 
ment that a personage, of whom I have formerly spoken to you, is 
about to make her first appearance on the scene.” 

In fact, the viscount returned leading a lady by the hand, whose 
age appeared to be about five or six-and-twenty. Lier beauty was 
overpowering, and I easily recogmsed in her that countess whose 
distress and the scene in whose bed chamber Gobseck had des- 
cribed to me. As she entered the dark and damp room of the 
usurer, she threw a glance of alarm at the viscount; she was so 
lovely that, spite of her faults, 1 could not help sympathizing with 
her. It was evident that her internal suffering was great, and that 
a terrible anguish devoured ber Leart. Her noble and haughty fea- 
tures wore a convulsive expression 

I guessed that this young man had become her evil genius, and I 
admired the sagacity of Gobseck who had forescen this result three 
years ago. He, probably, I said to myself, governs her by all man- 
ner of ways—vanity, jealousy, the love of pleasure, the force of ha- 
bit, and the irresistible mtluence of all around her. ‘The virtues, 
even, of this woman are converted into arms against her ; he makes 
tears of devotedness burst from her eyes, he mflames in her soul 
that generosity so natural to her sex, he abuses her tenderness, and 
makes her pay dearly enough for every hour of transport. [ will con- 
fess that if I did not weep for the fate of this unhappy creature, so 
brilliant in the eyes of the world, but so shocking to those who can 
scrutinize the heart, it was because [ was horrified at the sight of her 
assassin, that young man whose brow was so noble, open, and pure, 
whose lips were so tre sh, his smile so graceful, his teeth se dazzlingly 
white, his skin so soft, and whose outward show was that of an angel 

“ Sir,” inquired she of the usurer, with a faltering voice, * 1s 


- 
f these diamonds and 


there any means of obtamimg the value of 
she handed a jewel case to him, “reserving, however, the right of 
repurchasing them 

“ Certainly, madam,” replied the usurer, * that is what we call a 
sale with equity of redemption.’ 

The viscount knit his brows, for he considered that the usurer 
would only advance a lesser sum for the diamonds, clogged with this 
condition, than he would have done for their unreserved sale 

Gobseck was motionless. He had taken his eye-glass, and was 
minutely examining the contents of the case 

Were I to live a hundred years, | could never forget the wonder 
ful picture presented by his face. His pale cheeks were suffused, 
his eyes sparkled with a supernatural tire, he rose from his seat, 
went to the window, and held the gems to lis toothless mouth, as if 
he intended to bite them. The flashings of that wonderful diadem 
seemed to be reproduced in his eyes, while he muttered incoherent 
and unintelligible words. Te lifted in turn the bracelets, the drops, 
the necklaces, the traras, the ferronieres, and held them to the light 
to mark their cut, their water and their sparkle. He took them from 
the case, put them back again, examined them anew one by one, 
waved then before his eves as if to enyov their dazzling brillianey, 
more like a child than an old man, or rather clild and old man united 
in the same person 
They would have been well worth three 
What water! 


Are you aware of their value! 


“Fine diamonds ! 
hundred thousand francs before the revolution! 
Very fine diamonds! Ma ee: 
there is no one in Paris but Gobseck who could appraise such a 
1 


elustre. In Napoleon's court it would have required at least two 


hundred thousand francs to purchase such a collection.” He gave 


way to a movement of disappointment, as he ejaculated, as if to 
himself: * But now the diamond loses its value every day: since 
the peace, we are deluged with them from Brazil and Asia; and 
they don’t wear them now at court.” But, while uttering these 
depreciating comments, he examined, with a greedy and inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction, each rich and flashing gem. ‘* Without spot—ah! 
there's a flaw; there's a speck ; fine diamond, though... . . 

* Well!” said the viscount, slapping him on the shoulder. The 
old man started: he dropped his toys, which seemed to him almost 
like an infant's coral and bells, laid them on his table, seated him- 
** How much do you want for 


self, and became again the usurer. 
them?” 

** One hundred thousand francs for three years.” 

* Well, we'll see.” 

He then drew from a case a pair of steel scales, whose nicety 
was calculated to the weight of a grain of dust, or the influence of 
the breath, in which he weighed each gem, estimating by sight 
(and heaven only knows how !) their mounting. During this pro- 
cess there was a strange alternation of satisfaction and severity 
in his countenance; and his cadaverous visage, on which the splen- 
dour of the yowels was reflected, had something awful in it 

The countess did not move, and seemed to be overcome by a 
sudden stupor. It appeared to me that she was aware of the horrour 
of the precipice to whose brink she was dragged. ‘There was 
remorse st:ll in this woman's soul, and perhaps there was only an 
eflort necessary to save her: a hand charitably extended might 
rescue her from the abyss: I determined to try 

“Of course these diamonds are yours, Madame!" I inquired in 
a clear and steady tone 

She trembled ; but replied with a haughty air, “ They are, sir.” 

“Will you draw out the condition of redemption '"’ said Gob- 
seck, rising, and offering me his seat at the desk 

**Madame ts doubtless a married lady!’ [ added. She nodded 
“T shall not draw the deed,’ I observed 
* And why not!’ inquired Gobseck, hastily. 

* Because,” I answered, drawing the usurer to the window, and 
speaking in a low tone, “this woman is under her husband's 
authority, and the sale would be null without bis participation or 


You could not plead your ignorance of the fact, as her 
i ‘ 


consent 
description must be expressed in the mstrument of sale or loan— 

Gobseck mterrupted me by a gesture, and, turning to the guilty 
couple, he said: * Eighty thousand francs in ready money, and 
you will leave the diamonds with me '” 

* But,” interrupted the young man 

* Take my offer, or reject it,” said Gobseck, handing the jewel- 
case to the countess 

I leaned toward her, and whispered in her ear: ** For heaven's 
sake, throw yourself at your husband's feet and tell him all!" 

The usurer, doubtless, comprehended the purport of my observa- 
tion, and he glanced at me with an expression almost diabolical 

The young man’s face turned livid, for the countess’s hesitation 
was evident. Ile drew close to her, and although he spoke very 
* Adieu, Emily! 


for me, to-morrow I shall be beyond tne reach of care or sorrow.” 


low, IT heard him say May vou be happy! As 
“ Sir,’ said the young woman eagerly to Gobseck, * 1 accept 

your offer.” 
** Ha, ha!" 


which he handed to the countess 


said he, drawing a check for fifty thousand franes, 
‘and now,” with a grin which 
made his resemblance to Voltaire still more striking, ** 1 will com- 
plete the sum by thirty thousand franes in bills of exchange, the 
value of which you will not dispute !” 

So saying, he prese nted some drafts drawn by the viscount, and 
all protested the preceding evening by other usurers, of whom he 


had bought them up for a mere trifle 


The young man’s face assumed the expresswn of atiger. He 


* You old scoundrel! ! 


absolutely yelled, as he said, 
Not a muscle of father Gobseck’s face moved, as he drew a pair 
of pistols from a box, and calmly said: * As you have insulted me, 
I have a might to the first fire.”’ 
* You must apologize to the gentleman,” said the terrified 
countess, soothingly 


} 


* Sir.’ said the young man, stammering, ‘1 bad no intention of 


affronting you.” 


“1 know 


intention was not to pay vour drafts ” 


that verv well,’ said Gobseck quietiv; ** your only 





THE DRAMA. 


THE FIVE THEATRES! 


Since the last number, our theatrical reperter has visited all the publick 


theatres in New-York, and one or two private ones, where eversthing, he 
Says, Is turned into broad farce, especially the tragedies of Shakspeare He 
represents these places as scenes of unn vted fun, and we have laughed 
heartily at his description of tragick performances. But abandomung the tle 
gitimates, let us proceed to a bref nOtice of the five theatres that are 


still open ' 


At the Park, since the departure of Forrest and Power, we have had Keeley 


and his wife; he the best low come uy on the London boards, and she 
so long favourably known as Miss Goward. The opera of Cin 1 has 
been revived, which introduced Miss Horton, of Covent-carce i the cha- 


racter of Cinderella, supported by our old favourite Jones, who was warmly 
welcomed back to these boards, as the Praace 

A melodrama of intense interest is in preparation at the Natronal theatre 

Nothing but * native talent” at the Bewery, as usua 

The most that we can say of the Fyandlin theatre is, that the houses are 
good every night 

But what to say of little Rechmond- Hill, except that itis a creat wav up town, 


we know not. The bills, however, are the best authority we have for saying, 





that they are in a fair way to recover the eight thousand dollars which poor 
Barnes lost in this “ promssing concern.” 


THE FINE ARTS. 


PAINTING AND THE DRAMA. 





BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 





Insteap of the usual notice of the present state of the fine arts in 
this city, we present our readers with a communication on the subject 
of painting and the drama in former times, from a veteran in both. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLeMEN—Permit me to secure in your valuable publication 
some antiquarian knowledge, which | have obtained in my researches 
for the history of the city of New-York, and which I would willingly 
preserve, either to be used in the second edition of my History of 
the American Theatre, and History of the Kise and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States, or, (if not so made use of,) for 
the publick benefit, as information on those subjects. 

Misled by the representation of Lewis Hallam, who arrived in 
America with his father, (Lewis Hallam,) in 1752, 1 have stated 
that the company of comedians brought out by the senior Hallam, 
of which he was manager and principal low comedian, was the first 
company that played in North America, and contradicted Burke, the 
historian of Virginia, who had spoken of a company of comedians, 
(the New-York company,) coming from that city, and playing in 
Williamsburgh, by President Lee's permission, in the year 1750. 

I now know that Burke was right, for I find in the ** Post Boy,” 
of February twenty-sixth, 1750, the following notification :—** Last 
week arrived here a company of comedians from Philadelphia, who, 
we hear, have take 





n a convenient room for their purpose in one of 
the buildings lately belonging to the honourable Rip Van Dam, de- 
ceased, in Nassau-street, where they intend to perform as long as 
the season lasts, provided they meet with suitable encouragement.” 

They soon after advertise that they will, * By his excellency's 
the governour’s permission, perform Richard the third, on the fifth 
of March, at the theatre in Nassau-street—pit, five shillings ; gallery, 
This is, as far 
as we know, the first play performed in the city of New-York ; and, 


three shillings.”’ Of course, there were no boxes 
it appears from Burke's History of Virginia, that they called them- 
selves the ** New-York company,” and obtained permission to play 
at Willamsburgh this same year 

! have much more respecting this company ; but I will present to 
you a more recent occurrence belonging to theatrical history, which 
was unknown to me, in its details, when [ published on that subject. 

In the month of August, 1767, the Dolphin, a brig from Jamaica, 
bound to Newport, RKhode-Island, cousmanded by Captain John 
Malbone, and owned by Francis Malbone, took fire off Point Judith, 
owing to a boy going with a candle to draw rum from a cask, the 
The flames cut off all commu- 
nication between the deck and the cabin, in which were at the time 


vessel being laden with that article 


Mrs. Storer, Miss Sarah Storer, and two infants, the children of 
John Henry, afterward. so well known as a hero of the American 
stage, and one of the best Irishmen IT ever saw. 

The fire, fed by a material as destructive as itself, immediately 
enveloped the hold and cabin of the vessel in smoke and flame 
Most of the passengers were at this moment on deck, enjoying the 

Mrs. 


Henry, the daughter of Mrs. Storer, and mother of the infants who 


prospect of land, and the anticipations of a happy debarkation 


were imprisoned in the cabin, and doomed to the most frightful 
death, was among those who were hatling with rapture the prospect 
which the welcome shore presented, always so delightful to the sea- 
wearied traveller. Three other sisters surrounded her as she hung 


on the arm of her husband. The alarm of * fire,” was instantly fol- 
lowed by shrieks from the cabin, and the voice of the mother in- 


stantly reached the ear of Mrs Henry, with the words, ** the chil- 


dren! O, the children 


While others avowed the destruction which threatened them from 


} 


below, the distracted mother threw herself headlong into the flames, 
doubtless, with the hope of saving her infants, and darting into the 
cabin, perished with them and her mother and sister. 

The passengers remaining on the deck, to the amount of twenty- 
one, were saved by some boats who were happily near. They were 
taken safely to Newport, and having lost all their property, collec- 
tions were made in the respective churches on the next Sunday for 
their rehef : 

On the subject of painting and painters, I will add one of those 
advertisements which contrast with the state of the art at this time, 
and the stand which its professors have been enabled to take by their 
superiour attainments, and their just appreciation of the value of the 
hne arts to society. 

The portraits of Ki/brunn are mentioned in the history of Ameri- 
can arts, and some of them may still be seen in the halls of our old 
inhabitants. We may, perhaps, measure his talents by the language 
in which he announces them to the provincials. 

Lawrence Kilbrunn, in the year 1753, advertises himself thus -— 
* Lawrence Kilbrunn, linner from London, continues, as usual, to 
draw to the life. Ladies and gentlemen who have not, as yet, seen 
many of his periormances, may now have an opportunity of viewing 


sundry pieces, which he has drawn to the entire satisfaction of the 





persons for whom they wery designed. He may be applied to at his 


lodgings, at the house of Mr. Peter Rosevelt, in Bayard-street. He 
= 


draws also m miniature 


| IL could add other proofs of the state of the fine arts at this time, 


and long after ; but I will conclude my letter with my thanks, as an 
artist, for the interest you take in all that concerns the profession 
j 

Ht I love. 
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F——__________ _- - — a 
LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. When any glaring infringements of propriety occur, the pit may be jst 
> q yt» anes in reprobating them , and when gentlemen inthe dress-cire turn their back 
== The whole of the hterary contents of this number are original. The portrait 1s upon the audience, or sit with their hats on, or wear great penny Pogo 


from an original painting, engraved expressly for the Mirror, and us the only 
likeness of Mr Halleck extant. The melody on our last page, also, has been pre- 
pared, exclustwely, for this occaston, and we present the number to our readers, wn 
the hope that their reception of ut will correspond with our desire to please them 
’ We have another plate nearly ready for publication. which we shall soon issue 
beginning,” has published another naval story, entitled Rattlin, the in order to fulfil our part of the contract entered into with owr subscribers, and 
Y, 5) N , ere < - tended 
Reefer, reprinted in this country by Carey, Lea and Blanchard. It $F iktratet at mean petponed., Weare ery tnt went 
us again to request thal edtlors who ce * Lote of Trave 
credit, therefor, tu the New-York Mu re 
last volume of the Mirror, neat 
application at the o; 





BOOK TABLE. 


Tue indefatigable euthor of Peter Simple, “ never ending, still 





G 





pectus to this volume 





is not ascertained, as a matter of fact, that this work is positively 





, rg } or} ay 7 > » ° a y + @8 those papers are ¢ 
by Captain Marryat, although several of the papers have appeared sicimicaunioaedaeteradenmaereniocen 





in his magazine. (The Metropolitan,) under the title of * Scenes 
from the Life of a Sub-editor,” which we take to be merely an as- 





sumed nom de guerre, to prevent the appearance, in the same peri- 
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odical, of too much matter from the same hand. At all events, these _ 
pages are a close imitation of Marryat’s peculiarities, and if he is not 

the author, the writer has caught his manner completely, asthe work = — 
teems with his beauties and defects 


In whatever proceeds from Slanders of the publick press.—Our attention has been called to the follow 


ing pa 





sph in a late Commercial Advertiser, coped trom the Philadelphia 


the author of Peter Simple, the former preponderate ; and there are 





. Gazette. Its ap rar ns eon penn aie ae sete heh te a 
scenes of exquisite pathos, a wonderful knowledge of the world, and "°°" S$ appearance in a respectable paper, and the ¢ that it um 
- : } i diesof anoften-repeated calumny, toduces us to take that notice of tt, which, 
a fine discrimination of character in these’ volumes, sufficient to gor its, rigin, it would not have merited 


maintain the reputation of the best writer, and to make the literary 


“The presentation, by our minister, Mr. Stevenson, to his majesty, the 





















fortune of a novice king of England, of Mr. Theodore S. Fav. as secretary of ° P 
’ United States i his ‘ tanee « ' ile ’ 
» » hee ich pleas wit volume published in Philadel- u A ACCU] ‘ moayesty, Will give great pleasure 
We have been mucn plea ed ith a lum } , shed in Philadel the fmends of Mr. Fav We have long known him as a friend, and a gifte 
phia by Uriah Hunt, entitled the Panorama of Professions and young man, whose modesty is only equalied by bis merits. Warm im his 
. . fee is. simple in his manners, and elevated in hes thoughts, he i« 
5 . son mT . ’ 
Trades ; or, every man’s book, by Edward Hazen. Itis embellished | caibent of the place not lone since held by Washineton Irene T 
with eighty-two engravings, of the various callings and professions ‘ions which we mentioned a few days ago, as belonging to charges a 
2 taches mm general, will not apply te Mr. Pay Hhis appointment was re \ 
in which the ingenuity of man ts exercised, and contains a mass Of pyade.and at home. He will not ambulate through Europe, leavis 4 
valuable and interesting information respecting their origin, progress, UMpal!.* by Virtue of his of nor will he abuse the « cea 
a tality of those with whom he may « e in contact There ts t ' 
history, changes, and improvements, from the earliest attempts to neither puppyism nor peculation . and in this respect there is a strong « 
the present perfection obtained in the liveral and mechanical arts “®5! between him and some of his immediate contempa s.” 
and sciences. ‘The youth and the adult would be equally benefited Little as Mr. Fay would value the the compliment herein cor 
a tained, it expresses t t ch honours iy \ \ whet e 
by the perusal of this work, which is quite an encyclopedia of use. "0°: expres atw | s have equa oun ‘ 
? - which we, as his oldest tnends, can repeat with the emphasis o atte 
ful knowledge knowledge and authority. He is worthy to represent his country, and w 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley will publish in a few days Cromire/l, honour it. To the remainder of the paragraph, however, there ts an allus 
and the Duchess de la Valliere, two dramas by Mr. Bulwer, the no which cannot be mistaken, to Mr. Willis, miv “immediate conte 
_— , rary” of Mr. Fay, 10 has ed a similar i ‘ se, t 
velist. The former is a splendid subject, and has, we believe, been es wade ‘ ‘ ‘¢ S rene, ene : 
: 3 only one to whom the parallel can apply Ss accused of * puppyism a 
taken for an historical novel by Mr. Herbert, formerly of the Amen- peculation,” and of “ perambulating t gh Europe, leaving bills unpa 








can Monthly Magazine The affecting story of the latter, who, after virtue of his office”. Of Mr. Willis’s “ puppyism,” those are the bes mA 
giving birth to a prince, retreated from the world in compunction Whe have enjoyed what the aathor of the above paragraph neve enyor 
for the scandal she had given to religion and morality by her [carson npaes ames a AS, “TR “y 

: simply, and in the jost unqualitied terms, declare false We w t 
with Louis the fourteenth, and assumed the name of sister Louise pyat which distinguishes us from the author of the paragraph, if he will | 


de la Misericorde, cannot fail to create an interest in every reader. duce a single unpaid amount of Mr. Willis’s in any country 





























We understand that these plays were offered to the Harpers, but that [me of anindividua n whom he has “ peculate This 
pure mnventt s of “ ch ve ssatie tt } eter of 
their politick brother, now in London, mindful of their loss by the : ve a tra 
. - ’ a ow-countryman in bis absern iventions by those who canker 
publication of the Siamese Tieins, begged leave respectfully to de-  peart, till, by trath or falsehood, they can find some other caus 
cline the honour. merits to account for the distinction and honour which he has evervw 
Gathered Fragments, is the very appropriate title of a beautiful met. It is one, we say, of many such creeping slanders ; and, in ta 
- 4 trouble to pluck forth this re } we trust we s 
volume of sacred literature, by the Rev. John A. Clark, of Philadel- ar etie sats ve ‘ 
: J < quainted our fe w-e itrymen With the lurking-places of the 
} ] . , 
phia, where it is published by W. Marshall and Company. Piousin jut them on their guard agamst its multiplied and secret poisons, N 
its design, delightful in its execution, and interesting in its incidents, misunderstood, we repe gain that Mr. Willis has not, to his knew ‘ 
it cannot fail to commend itself to every reader of taste; and some *!sle unsettled account in Europe ; but if such exist, either abroad o : 
’ . country, they w eu ediately paid on presentation at thos office WW 
of its passages are so impressive, that we shall endeavour to select 
: eS ' it should be necessary, however, that an author should keep hus account 
them for our Sunday reading column Gun: Noahs aia te dace parcel ieee wa tems apa 
We have already spoke nof the splendid Dictronary of the English that upon w h er uals ma hit to be silent, as ex 
Language, by Charles Richardson, now mm the course of publre ition the w is SS, Is Aques ‘ ee et t | n 
, ec} t st NX ert s wes “ 
here by Mr. Jackson. We pointed out tts superiority to every pre- ‘ t 
J ‘ newspapers W repeat the details, (false true fan auth ’ 
ceding dictionary, and directed attention, more particularly, to the and necessary it W e.t s ‘ und shameful abuse « k 
copiousness of its illustrations, and the crowd of example s which jus- press is remedied the aut f such calumnies « 3s in | 
tify every definition. The number just issued, the ninth, carries the ‘ Gesraded and ‘ ty 
work as far as era, and the work will be completed in thirty parts Seo ; * SERED : cE ee 
We well remember the first trme we read Gil Blas—the when, jjcheu. of s for tales, essavs and poems, We ect. 
the where, the identical four little duodecimos, crowded wit pl ites, dediy, to this moft ia ‘4 ection is« 
and the intense and incessant interest w.th which we devoured the we as we have eX ' t s OF 
al. Int st pla shes the 9 ef G eaper™ 
amusing incidents with which the career of the accomplished and oe tt Md tal 
philosophical rogue were diversilie d We still retain a regard for ‘ t ‘ ‘ or ect ‘ ‘ 
the two French volumes, containing the inimitable original, which ul of great re atende ' Gonertn 
were lent us by an old gentleman, who told us that in all matters of “™ Rate " 
t . t ’ * ‘ 4 : ' ‘ 
doubt in the concerns of life, he was sure to find an example im Y vy, Withaw ente ‘ ’ the um. i 
some of the situations, or an adviser in some of the personages in- sly ast . - in Cases , : ‘net : owned | s 
troduced by Le Sage in his « ye of human nature in all its) Manat sof al, w 
- , . ‘ i ! ! w“w . ‘ 
aspects The Harpers have take Smollet’s translation for theu 4 . 
r t * 
edition of The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane, and they have avery s ‘ t es 
produced two very handsome volumes, embellished with a dozen magazines, etc. t x ' fforts to cater r the | 
characteristick engravings. Gil Blas, although written by a French. ™eet, know 1 cas t iene ed 
, ’ back Upon, a that the an neve e ata loss wv the 5 
man, is still the best portrait of a country and people where the nt ao stanza iy , ae 
manners of the latter are as varied as the natural features of the wade senevated om naan : seen one = 
former, and with Don Quixote, makes a perfect panorama of Spain as every persor ka, w has pr ‘ 
and Spaniards iin, and the work of anxious days a s, that what ha 
an expen t t ust me ss ¢ " s 
The same publishers have also collected in a fifty cent volume, ~ int secret hearts, audit the cam Sg Fam 
the recent papers by the author of * Passages from the Diary of a th: say t ta tte ers stility. and vow 
Phys « ian,” published since the appearance ol that exciting work scainst t ‘ t t ‘ 
vers W ‘ ! f writers is a t 
which, with all its interest and power, 1s the most distressing book . 
- , ‘ ve ls @asny m ‘ a eas igainst that is ne 
we ever read It contains five stories, the longest of which is the 
Merchant's Clerk, a tale of deep pathos, and which has been widely Opera-glasses.—1 t short-sighte 
disseminated in this country in the pages of the Albion newspaper | eatres. & . at ofc sovereign pe ‘ 
. sitting in the pit, and w have 1 at thos i the box 
A volume of devotior al extracts in prose at d verse, intended lor sume t : 1 the sa senses Vi w! Prov 
the consolations of those who are suffering under the dispensations dowed kind On one ever ist week, the pit was a pe 
of Providence, has been issued by W. Marshall and Company, Phi- because @ ‘ a} x took off speetactes a 
, - : f a lergnette to aid t 1 discerning the features of the act , 
ladelphia. It is entitled The Mourner’s Book, by a lady, and seems : i 
- . ects Intende >be rey sented we See Ve must « tes 
well adapted for the purpose inte nded PPO IE CPOE GE Bes EO Spe a lie eS 
A fresh blow has been aimed at scepticism, in the publication, by sinat davencs und a0 ¥ . ois teat ten 
. r , who, in their ar ited omnipotence, tt ght proper t 
Price and Company, Chatham-square, of a little book entitled, An 
_ - and ve at a fellow-citizen, whose Vision Was Weak we sear t kt tl, 
Argument for the Truth of Christranity, in a series of discourses yey are justified in doing that in a mass which they would never drea 
by J. D. Wilhamsen, of Albany || doing individually. We heard lang made use of by some very enile 


lel . hought would be tolerated in the P theatre 
The ridiculous Disclosures of Maria Monk have been entirely | “!2€MS, Which we never tought 2 ated in the Park 


exposed and refuted by the pul-lication of a counter. statement, which 
is issued by Mr. Dearborn, for Jones and Company, of Montreal. 


At the same time we think it was not very judicious in the person who of 





fended against the pit’s notions of decorum, to have persisted so 5 


} ciously, and to have excited so long a continuance of the popular clamow 


or do not 
give ladies the preference of front seats, the pit in @¢teclannmng weninst such 
Improp 
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Doom.”” Will vou oblige me by telling me what your definite conclu- 
§ DOSSE 
ANECDOTES OF THE DRAMA. sion is thereupon ’ CUSSENAS Sees c the 
Gilfert:—* Don Alonzo's Doom” —well now—oh' ah'—here they ; wouk 
AN ENIGMA, 





























, ; , are—(turning to a large pile of manuseripts)—** Fatal Connection” 
THE AUTHOR AND MANAGER. os ae tps iy ngage pure, 
let me see—* Tigranes”—* Lord Duncan Mesopotamian Tyrant Addressed to one who will understand it cause 
GILPERT, the once famous Bowery manager, was, as everybody knows, * Direfal Dotngs’’—Lord bless me, sir—it does not appear—I am unwo 
an eecentrick being. Like all other persons similarly situated, he was | afraid ithas been misplaced—some cursed carelessness of my people, — “ws 
much pestered by the writers of tragedies, comedies, and the other | sir—L am afraid — BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY “the 
purveyors of novelties for the boards These productions he always Author You do not mean to say, Mr. Gilfert, I hope, that my tra- — sister’ 
F PF *h care thi ’ re never at hi shen want- d “Th Fatal Acci ) lonzo’ ‘ ” 7 wT , adam: 
laid away with so much care that they were never it hand when wan gedy, sir, * ‘T he Fatal Ace idde nt, or Don Alonzo’s Doom,” is mis I'witt remind you of me—though the token 7 : 
ed, and many and dire were the troubles, difficulties and perplexities | sing, sir. Really, sir—Mr. Gilfert, sir —— i al alia all tector 
m. sine e 4 s t Cc pou = 
e encountered in consequence of his careless habits. [tis a problem Gilfert My dear sir, don’t be alarmed, 1 entreat. I must admit boas ? till sa 
Twill ' ' ; . 
" will remind you of words we ye spoke 
with us whether dramatick authors are a greater bore to managers, than «that at the present moment | cannot lay my hands upon your production ‘ : —— have spoken, might 
1 I ! + l 
. 7 ) > neve . ve, k 
managers are to them. We have a great many anecdotes of Gilfert ; Author :—I| see, sit tp reeive, sir; jealousy, cupidity, sir. There has How fond must now never be told : . ye 
. . he ah P - seek t 
the following one was related to us by the individual who con- | been foul work here, sir—I will lay the matter betore the publick, sir Of the davs when I thought your affection luel 
. . A - , valuel 
sidered himself the injured party, but who has now gone where play- | Why, sir, [spent three years, sir, upoa the * Fatal Accide 49 sir, and Like mine, everlasting would be ; weed 
| ; , : youth, 
ers and plays, managers and farees affect him not. He was a spruce, | do you tell me, sir, that it cannot be found? Yet, though vou may fly from reflection, self, I 
dapper, consequential little gentleman, and m= his own opinion pos- Gilfert:—Sir, Lhave always looked upon candour as the best re- That still must remind you of me! : nish tk 
sessed a considerable share of Shakspeare’s philosophical penetration | source 4 idifficulties, and I tell you plain truth, when | say that some . : hower 
; 7 om ; 
of human character, together with an infusion of Maturin’s tact in | unfortunate accident—some —— [will remind you of me—though you shun it, girlish 
stage effect, and striking and impassioned declamation, and had Author Sir, your conduct is unpardonable—you —— And throw it aside with disdain, whispe 
brought these qualifications to bear upon a production (as he told us) Gilfert :-—My dear sir, if you will permit me to speak, I have no You will one day look sadly upon it, with u 
entitled the © Fatal Accident, or Don Alonzo's Doom.” which, on his |) doubt the matter can be arranged satisfactorily I have upward of se And sigh for your first-love again dom. 
sking our advice as to its disposal, we blush to say, we recommended | venty-tive tragedies, andif any of these would answer your views, | Ty. : occupa 
asking t That gift will be seen among manv 
a8 "7 Hak ‘ ink : . ‘ 
him to take to Mr, Gilfert. The manager promised to give it an instant |, am sure you are very welcome to pick and choose artful ¢ 
: : y ss - , And mine the least worthy may be, ~d 
and careful perusal, and the author departed, happy in the anticipation t But, Mr. Gilfert, | want my own tragedy 4 , ; Tuptec 
‘ . - And vet, perchance, cearer than any : > 
of the fame and profit which awaited him. Week atter week passed lake two of them—anytl : pere ce, dearer than any, t Dudle y 
away, and he heard nothing from the presiding genius of the Bowery Author Bat it is the * Fatal Accident” that | must have! Because ‘twill remind you of me! ' him as 
At length, when three months had dragved their slow and tedious Gilfert My dear sir, | am untfeignedly soerry—the aceident, | am ie inet _— - J With 
- , , , . ; will remind you of me—when I'm sleeping statue 
length along, the patient poet eall d upon Mr. Gilfert, who was sure, distresses me ere are some Comedies, perhaps some of these P , : vat 
- ar oll w re my foretather leep 5 
perfectly affuble and aceessible, and requested to know the fate of his | would suit you, perhaps - : . - —_ ers sicep ; ft It we 
" . 1 ' t ' n ~ T ] wre 
chef-d'auvre of dramatick literature. Gilfert declared that he had not Author Sir, | am surprised that a person of your profession should When past iss y sedson oF Weeping, f garden 
, ¢ ail ate . } . 
yet had time to give ita second examination ; that he was much pleased — be so little aequaimted with the feelings of a gentleman and scholar, as It grieves me to thin} \ will weep ; ye gen 
. ] ' — } | duous 
with the first hasty glance he took of it; and thought that, with a few | to suppose, for one instant — You will press to vour heart the last token ; ware 
A ‘ whom 5 
wudicious alterations ane rifling curtailments, it would do tor the vilfert Vv dear sir, would do anything to meet your views one vou can never more sce ; : . 
j It 1 trill ! ! ( M l id t t ] (ay ; 
7. } } a H sisterly 
plendid Temple of Melpomene he had the honour to manage. He have some scores of operas, and farces innumerable. An unlimited *T will remind vou of vows you have broken, | mild : ( 
te . ‘ ; ild ra 
craved another week for this purpose, when he would give a decisive quantity of them are at your service Ah. ves. "twill remind you of me! ; “were bs 
and definite reply. Three weeks glided away, and Mr. Gilfert had al- Author :—Sir, | will most assuredly publish you in the newspapers lichthea 
ways some pressing business to attend to; at length our friend sur- Ciiltert Now, my good sir, Lam anxious to please you—my object is obstruc! 
prise d him in his office, and the following colloquy took place to make up your loss—I should be most happy to give you any number of Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets, of ama 
Gilfert :—Ha—ah !—oh !—Mr. ———, really, | am very glad to see | tragedies, comedies, operas, and farces—I throw my drawers open (opposite the office of the Transeript.) Terms, FIVE DOLLARS, per soft and 
you. Fine day ~delightful weather! Your tragedy—ay ’ Well, now, to your choree—dispose of them ; pick, choose, select at your pleasure annum, payable, in ail cases, im advance. Al letters must be post-paid, geous d 
that’s surprising—let me see—ah! something about mysterious mar- Author :---l wish you good morning, sir and directed to the ediiors. soothing 


zephyr, 
and the 


sweet di 


riage—is it not? Gilfert :---Good morning, my dear sir, Really, I never knew a per- 


Author :—Sir, my play is the “ Fatal Accident, or Don Alonzo's | son sv dillicult to satisfy. Scott g Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets. 





